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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


GEOGRAPHY A LA MODE 
The distinguished New York Times pub- 
shes in current standard magazines an 
dvertisement of the rates at which its 
laily and Sunday editions may be obtained. 
Dn one list appear the domestic rates and in 
nother those for Argentine, Chile, Porto 
ico, Hawaii, and other foreign countries. 
This is of a piece with the recent attempt 
a professor’s wife in a Western city to 
ind the office of the Hawaiian consul in 
irder that she might obtain a passport to 
fisit his country. It reflects that excellent 
forking knowledge of history and geog- 
laphy that constantly exhibits itself at 
United States post offices in requests for 
becial Hawaiian postage. 
| The editor of this JournaL remembers 
ith shame how short a time it is since he 
tarned to write the abbreviation T. H. 
iter the name of Honolulu. His confusion 
less distressing than it would be, how- 
er, if he did not know how much good 
mpany he has in this respect. Yet after 
few weeks sojourn in the Islands, in the 
burse of which he visited the four largest 
ities and came intimately in contact with 
le people, the schools, and some of the 
ders of opinion, he is willing to testify 
at no more loyal group of Americans can 
t found than the highly cosmopolitan 


population of Hawaii. This declaration ap- 
plies not only to the Caucasian minority 
but to the Oriental majority as well. 

Nor is there much support for the doc- 
trine of Nordic superiority to be obtained 
from those who have studied most scien- 
tifically at first hand the races of which the 
population of the Territory consists. Given 
the same opportunities and mode of life, 
the children of one race appear to be able 
to rise to as fine intellectual and cultural 
attainments as another. Witness the signal 
victory in debate of two Japanese and one 
Chinese student from the University of 
Hawaii over the much advertised Bates 
College team in the course of its recent 
round-the-world tour. As a matter of fact 
our brothers from the Orient have much 
to contribute to our civilization and we 
shall do well to recognize this. 

Now to the pupil who is dependent upon 
his school geography for his impressions of 
the ‘‘Paradise of the Pacific,’’ this is a 
land of sugar and pineapples and it is 
little more. His imagination is not stim- 
ulated to picture either the rugged cliffs 
or the verdure-clad valleys, slopes, and 
plains. He learns but little of the people 
as they actually live, and signally fails to 
eatch their spirit. He lacks first-hand ob- 
servation and acquaintance, without which 
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real knowledge of strange lands is so hard 
to get and intelligent sympathy for their 
peoples all but impossible. 

Since the futility of our long-established 
encyclopedic treatment of geographic 
‘*facts’’ is now obvious, why continue to 
practice it? What has become of the happy 
suggestion offered a few years ago by a 
teacher in one of the Massachusetts high 
schools, namely, that for our formal and 
isolated studies in geography, history, lit- 
erature, and art we substitute ‘‘studies of 
nations,’’ seeking by means of the library, 
pictures, and other concrete expressions to 
help the student obtain vivid, true, and 
unforgettable impressions of his own coun- 
try and of its world neighbors. Such a 
procedure recognizes that ideas that are to 
be associated should be brought together, 
that a text is after all only a text, and that 
reading and study can provide vicarious 
experience of the distant in time or place 
only if it contains the details necessary to 
enable the imagination of the student to 
‘*put him there.’’ 

J. F. H. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


‘Thirteen years of public school for 
every child in S—————’’ is the slogan of 
a city of 100,000 as its schools are opened 
this autumn. Not without doubts and mis- 
givings, not without experiment and test- 
ing of ideas, not without a long period of 
preparation, has this momentous decision 
been announced. 

‘‘Thirteen years of public school for 
every child.’’ What are the implications? 
What becomes of the vast problem of re- 
tardation? How can teachers stimulate 
effort without holding over children the 
fear of failure? What will happen to the 
youngsters of low IQ? And, even more 
important, to the children of high IQ? 
Where are the teachers to carry this high 
ideal intc effect? And where are the train- 


ing schools preparing other teachers to put 
into practice this new philosophy of edu- 
cation? 

Last February a superintendent of ¢ 
small city school system called me aside. 
He wanted a woman who could bring a 
new vision to the teachers and principal 
of his elementary schools—a woman whc 
eould stimulate and guide the creatin 
efforts of children, who would encourage 
teachers to experiment, who would help 
them reach out for an understanding of the 
new ideas beginning to permeate our think- 
ing as to the educational treatment of little 
children. 

I visited a fifth-grade geography class. 
Pupils’ desks and chairs were screwed to 
the floor in precise military formation. But 
the children were grouped about the 
teacher’s chair well apart from her desk; 
some were in the seats, some on the desks, 
three or four seated on boxes, one or two 
on the floor, but all as close to the teacher 
as they could get. They were talking geog- 
raphy. Better still, their discussion indi- 
cated they were thinking geography. There 
flashed back the words of a beloved teacher 
who was fond of saying that the only really 
great teaching was that of Jesus and 
Socrates on the hillside with their dis- 
ciples seated about them. Here was a 
teacher and a class that had broken the 
bondage of generations of service to an 
ideal transplanted from an older Prussia— 
gone, we hope, forever. 

What does it mean? Merely this—a 
science of education is forcing us out of 
old channels, a newer philosophy of edu- 
eation is loosening old faiths. Here and 
there teachers and their supervisory officers 
in the public elementary schools are seeking 
to understand the meaning of the new ideas 
that are upon us. We stand at the thresh- 
old of a new era in public school educa- 
tion. 


J.C. M. 
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In the editorial of the February, 1928, 
number of this JouRNAL we read that the 
magazine ‘‘welcomes especially reports of 
actual procedures in putting modern edu- 
cational theory to practical use.’’ This 
statement alone is evidence of widespread 
interest in modern educational theory and 
of attempts to integrate practice and 
theory. That there are difficulties involved 
in these attempts is implied. All of us who 
are making such attempts are profoundly 
concerned in seeing them succeed. Failure 
may be due to many causes. Can we de- 
termine causes of past failure, and learn 
from these how to avert any such failure 
nw? Hawaii, along with many other com- 
munities, is at present engaged in greatly 
changing its school practice. There is 
throughout the school system a spirit of 
interest and inquiry, a feeling of freedom, 
and its correlative, increased responsibility. 
Here and there we find the beginning of 
progressive school practice. Several schools 
have in the past year made great progress 
in developing a progressive program. 
Large numbers of teachers and principals 
are studying the theory and practice of the 
progressive school, with a view to making 
over their own school situations as soon as 
they can. Objective evidence of the in- 
terest in professional matters is found in 
the enrollment in the extension classes 
given over the Islands, and the nature of 
the content of the work done in these 
tlasses. Theories of curriculum-making 
and practical aspects of curriculum-making 
are being studied. One-third of the 
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teachers have been enrolled in these classes 
this past year. Such a concerted attack 
on vital problems has never before been 
made in Hawaii. The situation, however, 
is not unique. Many other communities 
feel the same spirit and are growing along 
similar lines. 

It is interesting to note that there was 
once before in Hawaii the same spirit of 
professional improvement and interest in 
progressive methods. Let us go back and 
see what happened; perhaps then we shall 
be better able to evaluate the worth and 
probable permanence of the changes which 
seem to be in process now. Perhaps we 
shall be able to deduce some principles 
which may help to guide this spirit of 
change, wherever it is found, in Hawaii, 
or elsewhere. It may be that there is a 
fundamental cause of any failure which 
occurs when the attempt is made to put 
modern educational theory to practical 
use. 

The biennial reports of the superintend- 
ents of public instruction, beginning with 
that issued in 1847, have been consulted. 
These early reports are permeated with a 
feeling of the service rendered by the 
teachers, and their self-sacrifice in isolated 
regions. Valuable as was this willingness 
to serve, it was found inadequate equip- 
ment for teaching, and in 1896, the same 
year which saw the starting of the Normal 
School, the first summer school was held. 
The report of that year tells us that al- 
though this infringed somewhat upon the 
vacation period of the teachers, the desire 
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to become more efficient in their work was 
quite marked among a large majority of 
the teachers. Dr. Dressler, of the Cali- 
fornia State Normal School, was the lead- 
ing instructor in this summer school. In 
1897, Dr. Brown of the University of Cali- 
fornia was the most prominent instructor. 
In 1898, the banner session of these early 
summer schools was held. Colonel Parker, 
of the Chicago Normal School, Miss Baber 
and Miss Flora Cooke of the same school, 
were present. The report of 1898 states: 
‘*Perhaps the most noticeable effect of their 
work is the desire, particularly among our 
younger teachers, for greater knowledge 
and skill incidental and necessary to the 
realization of their present ideals. . 
Teachers have eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunities offered them for self-improvement, 
and have created opportunities of their 
own.”’ 

The theory which made Colonel Parker 
a leader is the theory which is inspiring us 
today. Today it is written for us by Dewey 
and Kilpatrick ; we quote it in their words, 
but the fundamental idea is the same. 
Thirty years ago we had in Hawaii the be- 
ginning of a progressive movement in edu- 
cation, similar even in content to that which 
is going on today. The report of 1900 
makes these comments about the teachers: 
‘The teaching force of Hawaii, with few 
exceptions, is characterized by earnest, in- 
telligent, hard-working teachers; those who 
have the best interests of their pupils at 
heart and who desire to do the most they 
ean for the children intrusted to their care. 
. . . That there is room for improvement is 
not to be denied, but what has been ex- 
ceedingly encouraging is the receptive at- 
titude on the part of the teachers; the 
actual call for assistance; their conviction 
that there is something better. Truly there 
is a new spirit abroad among the teachers.’’ 
These words, written in 1900, describe 
exactly the situation among teachers in 


1928. In 1900 what was the answer to the 
eall for assistance? 

In the report of 1900 we learn of a sum. 
mer school conducted by the regular staff 
of the Normal School. ‘‘On the whole this 
was one of the most successful summer 
schools. While there was not the enthu- 
siasm aroused by Colonel Parker, for in. 
stance, nor the inspiration received from 
such educators as Dr. Brown, Dr. Dressler, 
Miss Cooke and Miss Baber, yet the solid 
unostentatious work done had most bene- 
ficial effects on the schools of the teachers 
who were in attendance.’’ We see here the 
hint of the beginning of the routine period 
which may follow one of inspiration and 
growth. It is only a hint, and only a be- 
ginning. Let us see what follows. The 
summer schools continued through 1902. 
The 1902 report mentioned that only a 
small percentage of those in attendance 
took the teachers’ examinations at the close 
of the session. ‘‘This indicates,’’ we read, 
‘that the teachers in attendance were here 
to improve themselves and not simply to 
prepare for examinations.’’ The summer 
schools are not mentioned in 1904. It is 
evident that there were no summer schools 
from 1903 to 1910. 

If we may characterize this early renas- 
cence, it seems that there was developed a 
great spirit of enthusiasm and interest in 
new methods, that this spirit was not fos- 
tered, but that it died out from lack of 
continued inspiration; that indifference 
succeeded enthusiasm and desire for self- 
improvement. When the summer school 
was revived in 1910, it was not as the ve- 
hicle of inspiration, but—let the report 
speak for itself. 

‘*About 20% of the teachers are with- 
out proper qualifications and are teaching 
for salaries ranging from $25 to $30 a 
month. Teachers cannot save money 
enough from such salaries to enable them 
to take a free normal course when living is 
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so expensive. We cannot expect the pres- 
ent school system in Hawaii to keep pace 
with those on the mainland unless some 
yery strenuous efforts are put forth.’’ To 
meet these needs, the summer school of 1910 
was held. It was followed by examina- 
tins. One hundred fifty teachers were in 
attendance, and one hundred twelve passed 
the examinations. This type of summer 
school continued until 1922. 

In the report of 1914, we read: ‘‘We 
have two main agencies for attempting to 
meet the demand for trained teachers—the 
Normal School and the Summer School. 
The latter institution might well be termed 
a ‘Short Course for Teachers,’’ so well 
does it cover the essentials of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum and prepare teach- 
ers for their examinations for certificates.’’ 

In the sixteen years from 1898 to 1914, 
we note a great change—a change from a 
burning interest in new ideas and methods 
to emphasis on the subject matter of the 
dementary school and passing examina- 
tions on it. 

In 1916 we find examinations required 
for entrance to summer school, as well as 
the goal of the work of summer school. 
“While in previous years no particular 
standard was insisted upon for entrance to 
summer school, an innovation was insti- 
tuted this year by requiring that new en- 
trants must have passed the eighth grade 
examination or its equivalent.’’ From 1896 
to 1900 we see reflected in the reports of 
the superintendents professional spirit and 
interest in new methods on the part of 
school people. This is followed by a cer- 
tain indifference. Then comes a reaction- 
ary spirit, evidenced by the emphasis on 
the passing of examinations by teachers in 
service. What was happening in the schools 
about 1914? It is at this date that we 
find the desirability of teachers’ passing 
examinations brought to the front. In the 
biennium ending in 1910, Mr. Gibson made 


the first mention of the need of meeting in- 
dividual differences in the schools. He 
noted the overageness in the grades, and 
recommended as most important a differ- 
ent system of education devised to meet 
the needs of all the children. This faint 
bird note was quite overwhelmed by the 
factory whistles of immediately succeeding 
reports. It is not heard again for ten 
years, and is not acted upon officially for 
eighteen. What was happening? 

In the 1914 report we find evidence of 
a change of spirit in Hawaii’s school sys- 
tem. A complete examination system was 
introduced. The promotion of all pupils 
and the rating of teachers were based on 
the results of the examinations used. It 
was required that all children learn the 
same amount if they were to be promoted. 
Hawaii’s schools during this period were 
at a point exactly opposite to the ideal held 
up by Colonel Parker in 1898. On the 
mainland there was developing at this time 
the psychology which emphasized the exist- 
ence of individual differences. There had 
developed the philosophy which held that 
child growth was the goal of education. 
Educational and mental tests and measure- 
ments, objective measurements, were being 
worked out and were gaining recognition. 
At the same time in Hawaii subject matter 
became the required goal of education; 
knowledge of subject matter was measured 
by subjective means, and the schools be- 
came congested with pupils who had not 
‘*nassed.’’ Teacher growth under this sys- 
tem was at a standstill. There are those of 
us who sustained this ordeal and remember 
it well as a period of repression and un- 
happiness. 

The 1914 report tells us, ‘‘The great 
growth of the school population has made 
it necessary to insure a uniform grading 
throughout the schools through a system of 
examinations, which are the basis of pro- 
motion from one grade to another, rather 
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than to rely upon estimate or the individual 
opinion of each principal, as the latter 
system could not possibly produce uni- 
formity. Examinations are now prepared 
in the head office of the department by a 
committee, of which no member is actively 
employed in classroom work in the gram- 
mar or primary grades. Such examinations 
for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades are given at the end of each school 
term, but only the June examinations are 
made the basis for promotion. The first, 
second, third, and fourth grades have such 
examinations only at the end of the June 
term. At the end of the school year each 
pupil is required to pass his examinations 
or he is not allowed to enter the next grade. 
. .. The introduction of these examina- 
tions has not only produced systematic 
grading on the basis of accuracy, but has 
greatly reduced the work of supervision. 
The examinations act as an automatic check 
by which teachers are compelled to follow 
the course of study. Furthermore, the ex- 
aminations furnish a valuable standard by 
which to judge teachers.”’ 

The examinations sent out were a three- 
hour arithmetic examination, a one and 
one-half hour geography examination, a 
two-hour grammar examination, a one 
and one-half hour hygiene examination, 
and a half-hour spelling examination. The 
writer recalls one typical question on a 
seventh grade geography test. It was, 
‘‘Describe the government of Asia.’’ On 
test questions of this type depended the 
promotion of the pupils. 

The report continues: ‘‘Teachers have 
commented upon the success of the exam- 
inations in producing desirable results in 
school work as well as testing out the es- 
sentials of the course of study. . . . Never 
before has a course of study been so thor- 
oughly studied. Principals are relieved of 
much work, and teachers are held to cer- 
tain definite courses and these recent exam- 


inations have shown the desirability of a 
uniform examination system for the proper 
grading in the elementary school... . In 
the present course of study, the several sub. 
jects of the curriculum have been allotted 
a proportional amount of time. It is pro. 
ducing extremely desirable results in uni 
form teaching and the proper emphasis on 
subject matter. ...It has tended to aid 
in the creation of a uniform organization 
and to produce results.’’ 

In the 1916 report we read: ‘‘In con. 
nection with the examination system, it 
may be said in passing that it furnishes an 
invaluable mass of data by means of which 
it may be possible, if provision is made for 
the employment of a permanent survey 
director, to compile and keep a constant 
and mathematically accurate record of the 
work done in the schools, in exactly the 
same way as is done in the sugar mills by 
the employment of chemists whose business 
it is to detect faults and losses at the mo- 
ment they occur.’’ 

These reports of 1914 and 1916 are a 
curious mixture. We deplore their em- 
phasis on subject matter, the ignoring of 
the existence of the fact of individual 
differences, the failure to perceive the lack 
of value in subjective examination marks, 
the feeling of the lack of confidence in 
teachers. We see a value in the desire to 
obtain and study figures based on correct 
pupil accounting, though the idea of the 
uniformity of method and output in the 
schools is one that cannot be entertained 
for a moment. The causes of this mixture 
of ideas and attitudes cannot be discussed, 
but we may state in brief that, during the 
years of the war, Hawaii was more than 
commonly isolated. Travel between the 
islands and the mainland was much cut 
down and after 1917 was almost at a stand- 
still, because most of the boats were in the 
Atlantic. Mails were infrequent. Con- 
tacts with the mainland and with ideas in 
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education were reduced to the minimum. 
The islands were forced te maintain their 
existence in isolation. Attention was else- 
where, not on the schools and problems of 
education. These are partial causes of the 
development and flourishing of the exam- 
ination system and all its correlative evils 
in the schools at this time. It may be men- 
tioned here that such a system still flour- 
ishes in New York State, which is not and 
never has been isolated, and which has none 
of the legitimate excuses here offered for 
Hawaii. Hawaii’s reliance on the rod of 
examinations is not by any means unique. 

In the islands formal examinations, with 
all their connotations of instruction and 
method, have gradually been abolished. By 
1920 departmental examinations were lim- 
ited to the eighth grade, and the assistance 
of teachers was enlisted in preparing the 
questions. In 1920 again, ten years after 
it was first mentioned, attention is called 
to differences in pupils, to the fact that 
there are those who are more able, those 
who are average, and those who are less 
able. In June, 1928, the following regula- 
tion for graduation from the eighth grade 
or from any division of the school system 
was adopted: ‘‘The requirements for 
graduation from any division of the public 
school system shall be the completion by the 
individual of the curriculum suited to his 
needs and abilities, subject to the approval 
of the Department.”’ 

In twenty years Hawaii’s schools have 
changed from emphasis on subject matter 
to emphasis on the needs of the individual. 
Individual differences have at last received 
official recognition. Whatever knowledge 
of modern psychology and the philosophy 
of education the teacher possesses, has a 
chance to affect her classroom practice. 
Teachers are now hampered, in the render- 
ing of their best service, not by rules and 
regulations, not by imposed curricula and 
examinations, but only by their own lack 


of knowledge. Weare back once more to 
the desire for professional improvement, 
for the sake of the schools and the children 
in the schools, which was so noticeable in 
1898. 

In 1896, coincident with the beginning 
of the Normal School, the first summer 
school was held. In 1921-1922, when the 
reorganization of the Normal School was 
begun, we find offered during the school 
year the first extension classes for teachers, 
and in 1922 the summer school was reor- 
ganized and made a session of the Normal 
School. One hundred and fifty-two teach- 
ers were in extension classes in 1921-22; 
809 were enrolled in 1927-28. The summer 
session of 1922 had an attendance of 261; 
the session of 1928, of 996. Mainland edu- 
eators of repute have been instructors in 
each summer session since 1922. 

Continued in-service education is essen- 
tial to the successful inauguration of any 
new school practice, to the guiding of the 
spirit of change. This was very largely 
ignored in 1898, and we have seen what 
happened. This continued in-service edu- 
cation must not lose sight of the theory 
which is its inspiration. During the years 
from 1900-1920, Hawaii’s school practice 
was gradually reduced to a formula. The 
Federal School Survey of 1920 gives much 
proof of this statement, particularly of the 
formalism of the training provided at this 
time by the Normal School. Whenever we 
attempt to produce a formula for the guid- 
ance of the unintelligent teacher, we kill 
in all the creative spirit integral to pro- 
gressive school practice. The error of at- 
tempting to work out such a formula was 
made in the years after 1898. This lesson 
must not be forgotten in 1928. Progres- 
sive school practice can never be reduced 
to a formula, it can never be carried 
through by anyone who looks for mechan- 
ical guidance; consequently, continued 
in-service education which supplies back- 
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ground, inspiration, and materials for the 
new education is essential. 

In-service education is the work of su- 
pervisors as well as the responsibility of 
teacher-training institutions. In 1850 the 
minister of public education reporting to 
the king, the nobles, and the representatives 
of the legislature stated: ‘‘The law re- 
quires the head of this department to make 
tours of the several islands, with a view to 
inspection of the schools. . . . It is the only 
way to know their actual state, to arouse 
the attention of parents to the importance 
of educating their children, of gaining their 
confidence and securing their codperation; 
of inspiring teachers with zeal and fidelity 
in their great work; of promoting economy 
in the appropriation of the school fund; 
in short, of advancing the general welfare 
of common school education.’’ In 1852 we 
read: ‘‘The Hawaiian Islands are divided 
by law into twenty-five districts. By the 
statutes of the kingdom, the general super- 
vision of the public morals, of parental and 
filial duties, and of the public and select 
schools supported by the government in 
these twenty-five districts is committed to 
the charge of the minister of public in- 
struction. He is required to recommend to 
His Majesty in Council a suitable person 
for appointment as school inspector or 
superintendent in each district.’’ We read 
with intense interest that these inspectors 
were administrative officers for the schools 
and for the government. They collected 
the taxes in their districts, apportioned the 
spending of the school moneys, licensed, 
examined and dismissed teachers, fixed 
teachers’ salaries, collected the vital statis- 
tics, and performed marriages. Here is an 
illustration, and a picturesque one, of the 
multifarious duties which may fall to the 
lot of a school official. 

In 1856 the minister reports: ‘‘ During 
the year past, owing mainly to my freedom 
from the general concerns of the govern- 


ment, I have spent nearly five months tray. 
elling over the islands with a view to 
benefiting the schools. I have made a tour 
over the entire group, visiting and exam. 
ining all the schools that were in opera. 
tion, over three hundred in number, and 
laboring according to the best of my ability 
to see that all the subordinate officers of 
the department . . . understood and per. 
formed their duty; also to excite among 
parents a deeper interest in the schools 
where their children get an elementary 
training for the duties of life. To accom- 
plish these ends, it has been my practice, 
on entering a given district, to assemble 
several schools together for inspection and 
examination—to examine each scholar suff- 
ciently to ascertain the state of his progress 
in elementary learning; then inquire into 
the attendance, supply of books, and sta- 
tionery ; the behavior and moral habits of 
the school; and in view of the facts elic- 
ited, to give such instructions, exhortations, 
and remarks as they seemed to call forth.”’ 
It should be noticed here that in these 
early days supervisory and administrative 
duties were combined, and were executed 
by one individual. 

In 1882 there was an inspector-general 
in Hawaii, who, we read, ‘‘visits the com- 
mon schools, pays particular attention to 
ratio of attendance, distribution and care 
of books, sanitary conditions, .. . care- 
fully examines each school, class by class, 
for only in this way can a correct estimate 
be formed of the general proficiency of the 
pupils.’’ In 1888 we read that the work of 
the inspector-general ‘‘is not confined to 
mere inspection; when visiting the schools 
he has given advice to the teachers, criti- 
cized their methods, and given practical 
illustrations of teaching.’’ In 1892 there 
was added an assistant inspector, whose 
business it was to visit the schools where it 
was evident the teachers needed instruc- 
tion, and to spend a week or a fortnight 
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as directed in each place. In 1898 a travel- 
ling normal instructor was appointed. His 
general plan was ‘“‘first to observe the 
work of the teacher, then to take charge of 
the class or period, afterwards to have the 
teacher give lessons prepared under his 
supervision.”’ 

In 1900 two more travelling normal in- 
structors were appointed. ‘‘Every school 
on the islands was visited before the close 
of the first term, a thing unheard of in the 
history of education on the islands either 
under the monarchy or under the repub- 
lic.’’ In 1902, we read: ‘‘These gentle- 
men find their work constantly becoming 
harder and harder. They not only inspect 
the schools, and make full reports upon 
the buildings and their sanitary condi- 
tions, but they also hold frequent meet- 
ings among the teachers and instruct them 
in methods of teaching and in theory of 
teaching.’’ 

We see from these quotations that super- 
vision in Hawaii has from the first been 
burdened with administrative duties; that 
when a purely supervisory position was 
ereated, within a few years it was expected 
to handle much administrative detail. We 
note that when in 1914 it was remarked 
that the work of supervision was made 
easier by the examination system, a super- 
visor must by then have become very 
largely an administrative officer. There 
are today in Hawaii certain officials called 
supervising principals. The list of their 
duties shows a mixture of administrative 
and supervisory work, of such scope that 
the work as described could not be ade- 
quately performed. When there is this 
mixture of duties, it is always supervision 
which suffers. Administrative detail must 
be attended to, reports must be sent in, 
payrolls must be made up. If ome indi- 
vidual is asked to do a large amount of ad- 
ministrative work, and expected also to 
perform supervisory duties, it is inherent 


in the nature of the situation that the 
supervision will be neglected. 

We expect from supervision too much to- 
day to allow it to be shelved by other 
responsibilities. I quote from the First 
Yearbook of the National Conference on 
Educational Method, from an article by S. 
A. Courtis on ‘‘A Philosophy of Super- 
vision’’: 

‘‘The key to the development and main- 
tenance of efficiency in a school system is 
efficient supervision. It is not enough to 
have modern buildings, adequate supplies, 
trained and able teachers. However desir- 
able the conditions, however able the per- 
sonnel, a school system falls far short of 
perfection unless the separate elements of 
worth are welded into a functioning whole 
by some codrdinating, integrating, creative 
agency. Supervision was designed to meet 
this need. ... Once it was suppesed that 
a science of education yielding factual 
knowledge of children, goals, processes, and 
results, would make supervision simple. 
Today we know that the problems of super- 
vision are much too complex in nature to 
admit of so simple a solution. . . . Teacher 
training, both before and during service, 
must be reckoned as an important type 
of supervision.”’ 

In the same Yearbook Kilpatrick says: 
‘‘Supervision, whatever may be said about 
the word, is essentially the effort to help 
teachers to do their task. The help may be 
by way of securing a clearer view of the 
task, what it is all about, or it may be along 
the lines of more adequate method, how 
better to attain the aims. Every gradation 
of help is possible. Some teachers may be 
able to help the supervisor; others, sad to 
say, will need all the help they can get and 
even more.”’ 

The supervisor is the only agent for in- 
service education who can be on the job 
for all the teachers. Only a part of the 
teachers avail themselves of the opportunity 
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to take extension work and to attend sum- 
mer schools. Things may be so arranged 
so that all the teachers are reached by 
supervisors. Such supervisors hold the 
most important key to progress and teacher 
growth. With it they can open every door 
—provided they are able, and provided 
they exercise their function. It is prob- 
able that the failure of any progressive 
plan of teaching is due in part to inade- 
quacy in the supervision. Perhaps the 
supervisors fail to measure up to the task 
which should be theirs. Perhaps they are 
burdened with administrative duties. In- 
service education of all the teachers is the 
unique and responsible task of the super- 
visor. To that task administration must 
free him. If we wish to see progressive 
education succeed, the supervisory situa- 
tion should be studied, analyzed, and so 
far as possible reorganized, so that super- 
vision can render the service to education 
which it alone can. 

It is probable that Hawaii’s awakening 
in 1898 was a little premature. There was 
little in the background of the teachers, in 
their training and equipment, on which to 


build at that time. Though this lack is 
still very apparent in 1928, the foundations 
are much more solid. The Normal School 
since 1921 has been teaching modern 
theory. The teachers have gradually been 
brought into some familiarity with its im- 
plications. Conscious of their lack of 
knowledge and equipment, they are study- 
ing and working. It is also probable 
that the impulse of 1898 died down 
partly because supervision in Hawaii 
has never been able to perform its real 
function. 

A relapse into routine, indifference, and 
reaction, is to be feared by every system 
experiencing this desire for a changed edu- 
cation. It may perhaps be avoided if the 
theory which must guide and inspire prac- 
tice is not forgotten; if in-service educa- 
tion which does not lapse into formalism is 
continued by every agency, and on a high 
level; if contacts with liberal ideas and 
progressive schools are made possible; if 
leaders in every system are on their guard 
against setting up administrative barriers 
to change, and instead, offer every possible 
favorable condition for growth. 








THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—I 


James F. Hosic 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The traditional elementary school in the 
United States is made up of classes of from 
thirty to fifty pupils, each class belonging 
to a grade or year and in charge of one 
teacher, who gives instruction in about 
fourteen subjects. It grew out of a de- 
mand for universal schooling and is fitted 
for mass education of a comparatively inex- 
pert sort. Developed at a time when only 
a few subjects were included in the school 
program, and these of a distinctly formal 
type, it has outlived its usefulness and 
lingers on into a period in which newer con- 
ceptions of the nature and purposes of the 
school and of the necessity of adapting its 
life to children of varying needs and capac- 
ities demand newer types of organization 
to fit these newer ideals. New wine is 
being put into old bottles. 

It is true, of course, that long before the 
Junior High School was thought of, ‘‘de- 
partmentalization’’ of the work of the 
upper grades was frequent. Handing over 
the so-called ‘‘special’’ subjects, such as 
music, art, and handwork, to other than the 
regular teacher was indeed common in all 
grades, but this sprang from the inability 
of teachers rather than from a positive 
philosophy of organization and has gener- 
erally been regarded as a necessary evil 
rather than a good, and has been kept 
strictly subject to the principle that school 
children, especially young children, should 
come in contact with only one ‘‘person- 
ality’’ in the course of the school day. Any 
sort of specialization in the lower grades 
has been generally regarded as exceptional, 
to be tolerated rather than encouraged. 


lt 


Hence professional training in the normal 
school has been general, or at least inclu- 
sive, for primary grades, intermediate 
grades, or grammar grades, as the case 
might be. Except as to manual training— 
shop work—for boys and domestic science 
for girls, the teacher of children from six 
to twelve years of age has been and still is 
regarded as essentially a general prac- 
titioner. She is both trained and treated 
as such. 

Meanwhile, the general practitioner is 
gradually disappearing from the other pro- 
fessions. Law firms are large and divide 
up their work. One member takes care of 
estates; another deals with divorce cases; 
a third is concerned with crime, and so it 
goes. Physicians and surgeons are now 
organizing ‘‘clinics’’ in which one doctor 
treats eye, ear, nose, and throat, another 
troubles of digestion, and a third nervous 
diseases. Engineers specialize; ministers 
do likewise, if they can. In every walk of 
life the range of knowledge and skill is 
becoming so great that ‘‘divide and con- 
quer’’ becomes the rule. 

The Junior High School has almost uni- 
versally adopted this policy. Having un- 
fortunately been called a high school, 
however, instead of intermediate or cen- 
tral school, it has naturally looked to the 
secondary schools in large measure for a 
plan of organization. The result is usually 
mere subject specialization, with a ten- 
dency to isolation of learning, with result- 
ing academic emphasis, over maturity of 
subject matter, and lack of integration. It 
is not yet certain that college domination 
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of the program of this new and hopeful 
experiment can be wholly escaped. 

In any case the elementary schools will 
do well to work out their own program 
without much regard to the form of organ- 
ization commonly adopted by the schools 
that follow it. This the platoon schools 
have done. The platoon school, however, is 
typically only a scheme for full utilization 
of the school building. Its origin was eco- 
nomic rather than educational. To this day 
its chief exponents are building specialists, 
not child psychologists nor curriculum 
makers. From Hartwell on ‘‘overcrowded 
schools’’ rather than from Wirt on ‘‘a 
better environment for children to grow up 
in’? has this present platoon school been 
derived. Its task is therefore to read a 
social philosophy into a schedule already 
formulated rather than to work out a pro- 
cedure to embody a new philosophy. 

The platoon program as such, moreover, 
lacks flexibility. It calls for so many of 
this and so many of that. It draws a line 
through the teaching corps; half the teach- 
ers are in charge of children, half only of 
subjects. Typically there should be a large 
enrollment, say twenty-four divisions, to 
enable arrangement of two platoons. The 
name itself savors of military organization 
and discipline and suggests uniformity and 
maneuvering of masses. If we are to have 
platoons, why not companies and regi- 
ments? Such a formula is bound, of course, 
to be greatly modified in practice and 
finally to disappear. It is out of harmony 
with the genius of American life and sug- 
gests a degree of conformity foreign to our 
free and democratic spirit. 

It is, however, making a large contribu- 
tion toward the elementary school of the 
future. It has done much to demonstrate 
the desirability of at least some specializa- 
tion on the part of elementary school teach- 
ers generally. The exception to this, if 
there be any, is in the case of the first 


grade. (East of the Rockies, specializa- 
tion in the kindergarten is the rule.) With 
division of labor among teachers goes segre- 
gation of equipment. The ‘‘standard”’ 
classroom tends to disappear in favor of 
shop, library, auditorium, ete. ‘‘Extra- 
eurricular’’ activities increase and the 
‘*social’’ character of the school receives 
new emphasis. Large projects, in which 
several teachers codperate, gain in popu- 
larity, the various subjects tend to ‘‘clear’’ 
through auditorium activities, and subjects 
like ‘‘nature study,’’ that have persistently 
languished, suddenly show signs of life. 

That these and other welcome tendencies 
in elementary education are wholly due to 
the introduction of the platoon form of or- 
ganization, not even its most ardent apol- 
ogists claim. For the most part they were 
coming anyway and may be traced to the 
Dewey philosophy, the Thorndike psychol- 
ogy, and the general evolution of educa- 
tional theory and practice. Indeed there 
is some danger that the rapid spread of the 
platoon idea may actually hinder rather 
than aid the process of adjusting the ele- 
mentary school to its new opportunities 
and responsibilities. The danger is accen- 
tuated by the current enthusiasm for homo- 
geneous grouping and exact mathematical 
classification of pupils, that tends in the 
nature of things to establish more firmly 
than ever the system of grades to which we 
have so long been accustomed. At best 
homogeneous grouping by classes is a re- 
finement of the old system, not a substitute 
for it. 

The kindergarten persists as the most 
modern and progressive stage of the child’s 
school experience. Springing up outside 
of the established system, it has never been 
wholly assimilated to it. Its informal 
methods have spread to the primary grades, 
and this leaven bids fair to leaven the whole 
lump. There is the fairer prospect of this 
because of the rapid development of the 
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nursery school. Beginning as a sort of 
kindergarten for children from two to five 
years of age, this new unit has suddenly 
become an adjunct of university schools of 
education. It finds itself a laboratory for 
research in child welfare, and a center of 
interest for scholarly studies in nutrition, 
mental measurement, and mental growth. 
This demonstration of the difficulty and 
dignity of work with and for younger 
children cannot fail to influence the whole 
elementary school situation. Once it ap- 
pears that the training of young children 
demands thorough and adequate prepara- 
tion, inferior in no respect to that deemed 
necessary for the teaching of youth, a new 
respect for the work of elementary schools 
will follow. 

It seems to the present writer that the 
time is ripe for a new appraisal of the pub- 
lic elementary school as a going concern 
and an attempt to apply to it a synthesis 
of the newer ideals and practices that are 
to be found here and there but seldom if 
ever combined into a rational whole. What 
is needed is a body of working principles, 
not a formula. Principles are capable of 
wide variation in their application. A for- 
mula never precisely fits a human situation 
because circumstances are always different. 
A principle, moreover, admits of approx- 
imations; rules must be either followed or 
broken. 

The series of articles of which this is the 
first will attempt to present such a body of 
principles. That they will at once meet 
with general acceptance the writer, need- 
less to say, does not expect. They may 
nevertheless call attention to the issue and 
keep it to some extent before the house. 

The propositions to be offered were for- 
mulated after somewhat extensive recent 
observation of public schools in all sections 
of the country, supplemented by contact 
with the reports of progress that have ap- 
peared in the magazines and books of the 


time. As far as possible the use of terms, 
such as specialization, that would inevit- 
ably prejudice the case in some minds and 
carry a wrong connotation to others, will 
be avoided. The suggestions to be offered 
should be considered as a whole. Some of 
them are probably of doubtful value except 
as they are related to others. All of them 
have been discussed with representative 
school men and the scheme as a whole has 
had somewhat of practical application in 
typical school situations. But for the en- 
couragement received from these sources 
they would not now be presented to the 
public. 

Three preliminary propositions have 
been stated or implied in what is said above. 
The first is that elementary schools are not 
so good as they might be. Without addi- 
tional expense, either for salaries or equip- 
ment, an organization of pupils and teach- 
ers might be effected that would greatly 
increase their efficiency. No serious ob- 
stacles must first be removed to accomplish 
this, nor any Utopian situation sought. The 
only real difficulty involved is that of 
breaking with tradition. 

The second maintains that the final test 
of the quality of a school is the effect it has 
on the pupils who attend it. This is to 
say that an educational rather than an eco- 
nomic standard should be set up. Only 
when other things are equal is the cheaper 
school the better school. Conditions may 
require that temporarily financial consid- 
erations shall, in certain communities, be 
the deciding factor, but in the long run 
these should be secondary. <A people that 
is continually seeking the best in other re- 
spects will insist on having the best schools, 
in spite of greater expense if greater 
expense shall appear necessary. After all 
only a small fraction of the average family 
expenditure goes for education. 

Nor should a school be ranked high 
merely because it is so organized that it 
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‘‘runs itself.’’ Even the best machines in 
industry require the constant care of the 
engineer. In a live situation intelligent ad- 
justment of activities from day to day is 
inevitable. It is no criticism of school life 
to say that it requires constant guidance. 

Third, changes in the conduct of a school 
should be based upon principles, not upon 
rules or formulas. We have to deal with a 
great variety of school situations. Up to the 
present it has been common practice to dis- 
tinguish city schools and country schools. 
With the passing of the one-room school, 
however, this distinction is becoming un- 
true to the facts. It will become even more 
so when a single ideal of organization is 
applied to all elementary schools, large and 
small alike. The alternative is to reserve 
for schools of a certain size, or larger, a 
superlative scheme of organization to which 
in the nature of things smaller schools may 
not aspire. But for many a year to come 
small schools will remain. We must have 
something for them. 


In any case, as has already been said, 
only principles will serve because only 
principles may receive infinitely varied ap. 
plication. Formulas are unyielding and 
do not so well serve in the human sphere 
as elsewhere. 

Our motto should be: The best possible 
elementary school! Nothing less is good 
enough for a representative democracy, 
whose hope for the future and contribu- 
tion to the civilization of the world are 
alike dependent chiefly upon the individual 
and social development of the masses of 
the people, as many a commencement orator 
hath said. Highly significant efforts are 
being made to work out for the schools 
of the people, to which we must continue 
to look for a large, perhaps the largest, 
measure of this development, a better pro- 
gram of activities. We should at the same 
time consider what point of view as to 
organization is most in harmony with the 
newer aims and the new curriculum that 
are prompting to these new activities. 








THE NEED OF SCIENTIFIC TESTING OF ACTIVITY WORK!’ 


RutH StTREITZ 
Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati 


That there is need for some way of meas- 
uring the activity work of the schools to- 
day no modern educator will deny. This 
need has been felt for the past few years 
and it is interesting to note that the first 
realization of this need has come from the 
group most vitally concerned, namely, the 
teachers in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. They have recognized the fact 
that their standards for judging school 
work not only failed in the point of accur- 
acy, but also failed to take into account the 
multiplicity of details which today com- 
promises the work of the schools. 

There has been growing dissatisfaction 
with the tests and scales which are avail- 
able for the kindergarten and primary 
grades. Researches in the evaluation of 
test materials and comparative studies of 
group scales reveal many striking discrep- 
ancies between theories of the test maker 
on the one hand, and theories of educators 
interested in the child and his learnings 
on the other. In many instances, the tests 
fail absolutely to measure the school prod- 
uct. Some require ability to write let- 
ters and numbers, to recognize isolated let- 
ters and words, and to differentiate between 
words seen (but not heard) before the child 
has had sufficient schooling to aid him in 
these processes. Other tests deal with ab- 
stractions which are much too advanced for 
the age group for which the test maker 
nevertheless assures us they are designed; 
and we are all familiar with the test which 
is utterly lacking in interest for the child. 


1928. 


Furthermore, the typical standard test 
which is used for general survey purposes 
measures a type of work which is not con- 
sidered of such great importance today. 
The test which considers the right answer, 
no matter how it is secured or under what 
circumstances, is of very little value to the 
wide-awake, interested teacher. The right 
answer is only one of the many phases of 
school work today. The real teacher is 
more concerned with the attitudes and 
habits which are being formed than with 
this tiny bit of learning. 

There has been a shift in emphasis and 
this change is being felt in all educational 
groups—by the college professors, the 
directors of public school research, as well 
as by the classroom teachers. Especially 
noticeable is this change in emphasis among 
the makers of standard tests. 

In the Twenty-sizth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
Courtis ? states in very positive terms that 
‘it is quite clear that the center of em- 
phasis in education is shifting from subject 
matter to children.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘the 
success of educational effort is to be 
judged by the types of individuals pro- 
duced, not merely by what these individuals 
know. ... To focus attention upon the 
new center of emphasis a new phrasing of 
the aim of education is needed. For many 
of us ‘integration of personality’ sums up 
in concise form the implication made.”’ 

In an editorial entitled ‘‘The Ultimate 
Influence of Standard Tests,’’ no less 
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authority than Terman® predicts that in 
the next two or three decades the chief in- 
fluence of standard tests will be to increase 
the emphasis upon educational aims and 
ideals. We are all familiar with the great 
contribution of the testing movement. 
Standard tests of intelligence and achieve- 
ment have served as excellent devices in 
leaving their mark upon school organization 
and administration, instructional methods, 
curricular content, textbooks, and, as Ter- 
man says, ‘‘even upon educational ideals.’’ 

A somewhat similar thought was voiced 
in the Contributions to Education, 1924, 
Volume I: ‘‘In all the fields of education, 
progress has been largely due to two move- 
ments: on the one hand, the specialist in 
each field has attempted to clarify his own 
thinking with regard to the aims, the pur- 
poses, or the values of his work, and on the 
other hand he has attempted to determine 
in the most accurate manner possible how 
far the efforts which he has made to reach 
the goals set up have been successful.’’ * 

We have then on the one hand surely 
made progress in that we have envisioned 
new educational values. But is it not 
equally true that we have not made prog- 
ress in the sense that we have concerned 
ourselves with accurate means of measuring 
the degree to which we have realized those 
new values? This is obviously the next 
step in educational measurement and edu- 
cational progress. 

Years ago Dr. Frank McMurry set up 
the standard that every recitation should 
be judged as satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
in terms of the degree to which the mem- 
bers of the class appreciated the specific 
purpose which it was meant to realize. This 
idea of specific purpose not only set the aim 


* Terman, Lewis M., ‘‘The Ultimate Influence of Standard Tests.’’ 


Research, January, 1928, pp. 57-58. 


“Noonan, Margaret E., ‘‘ Measuring the Quality of Instruction.’’ 


toward which pupils were to strive, but 
also furnished teachers with a clue for 
measuring the results of their teaching. 
Today teachers insist that pupils must not 
only be conscious of the desirable goals 
of education but must set their own goal 
posts. While there has been this insistence 
upon the importance of self-initiated goals, 
there has gone on in education a more def- 
inite and accurate measurement of their 
attainment. We believe that the same point 
of view that demands a more careful state- 
ment of aims and purposes, insists also 
upon a more careful evaluation of effort 
and outcomes. 

Another educator has said: ‘‘The ob- 
vious analysis of any field of instruction is, 
first, aims; second, activities; third, ma- 
terials; fourth, methods; and last, meas- 
ures of results.’’5 Here again we have 
the trend of progress and a clear definition 
of the present need. 

The doctrine that children grow through 
their own activity has been widely ac- 
claimed. In time, this principle which 
asserts that in order for the child to learn 
to do a thing he must do that thing and 
not something else, will force formal in- 
struction from our schools. ‘‘As aims be- 
come more real, school life becomes more 
real also.’’ 

There is much discussion of the newer 
activities as contrasted with the older which 
they tend to displace, but ‘‘there are al- 
most no published scientific studies which 
deal with the evaluation of the activities 
through which children are supposed to 
learn most; for example (1) writing in real 
situations, as sending a letter, compared 
with formal exercises; (2) reading in prep- 
aration for an assembly program con- 
Editorial, Journal Educational 
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trasted with ‘‘just reading’’; (3) practis- 
ing spelling and hand-writing so as to reach 
objective standards; (4) individual versus 
mass attack on language problems; (5) 
making up a notebook of principles of 
grammar from the class study of themes 
rather than trying to ‘‘learn’’ the prin- 
ciples already collected in the textbook. 

Except in such easily controlled efforts 
and simple mental processes as those of 
memorizing, learning to spell, ability to 
write, ability to add and subtract—very 
little has been done so far as the evaluation 
of activities is concerned. 

The broader point of view which is con- 
eerned with activities, attitudes and appre- 
ciations is demanding attention and can no 
longer be disregarded. ‘‘While the ez- 
perimenter may select one single learning 
outcome for his specific consideration, still 
if he is experimenting with human beings, 
there are limits within which he (the ex- 
perimenter) must remain.... Each 
teacher must consider all that is being 
learned. The attitudes built during any 
one course may prove to be more significant 
for the child’s future than the specific 
learning tasks assigned and accomplished 
and tested in the course. . . . The teacher’s 
duty is to face and meet this total educa- 
tional situation. . . If measurement, 
then, is to help the teacher at all points 
of his task and duty, measurement also 
must recognize that there are two kinds of 
outcomes, viz., the specific ‘‘facts’’ or 
‘*skills’’ to be learned and also the broader 
values represented in educational activi- 
ties.’’ 

Further evidence of the need which I 
have tried to stress is found in the 1928 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Here one finds that 
some of the factors which have always been 
regarded as of great importance when con- 


sidering pupil achievement have little or 
no effect upon the child’s accumulated 
knowledge or skill. Of particular interest 
to us is the statement that size of class and 
widely different methods of instruction 
have little or no effect upon ultimate 
achievement. Can this possibly be true or 
is it not more likely that we have failed to 
measure some of the more significant 
values? Much of the hair-splitting over 
specific method, amount of time spent on 
certain subjects, and many other contro- 
versial issues has not produced any very 
marked results. Mastery of subject matter 
is evidently dependent upon other factors, 
and right here is probably the place to feel 
the educational pulse. Perhaps too much 
attention has been given to so-called mas- 
tery of subject matter. In our zeal to be 
scientific we have endeavored to measure 
the degree to which mastery has been com- 
plete. In so doing, we have lost sight of 
other things which are intended to give 
worth or value to the lives of children and 
ultimately to the social group. Attempts 
are now being made to furnish children 
with experiences which are possessed of 
greater value than those formerly offered 
in the schools. As a result, we have ‘‘crea- 
tive education’’ and ‘‘progressive educa- 
tion’’ upon which to focus attention. These 
are new values which we have envisioned. 
How can such values become generally ac- 
cepted ? 

Examination of books and periodicals 
which are especially designed to give in- 
formation concerning these ‘‘newer’’ move- 
ments in education reveal some very sig- 
nificant facts. In analyzing the articles 
found in one of our most interesting maga- 
zines extending over a two-year ~ ~iod, I 
find 71 articles exclusive of editorials, 
forewords, comments on new books and the 
like. These 71 articles were examined with 


* Kilpatrick, W. H., ‘‘Some Educational Outcomes Yet to be Measured.’’ Contributions to Education, 


Vol. I, pp. 89-90. 
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the hope of finding some evidence which 
would either show considerable scientific 
work already begun with so-called creative 
activities, or serve as a starting point for 
this work which inevitably must follow. 
In examining these articles, I tried to sep- 
arate them into various types. Which are 
types of investigational procedure? Which 
are processes? Which are outcomes? Which 
are inherent in the organization? Which 
a sequence of experiences? While there 
is much overlapping, I found three general 
headings under which I classified the ma- 
terial. These were (1) articles of mere 
opinion; (2) some evidence of children’s 
work combined with opinion; and (3) ac- 
tual measures or records of experiences. 
The tabulation gives 39 articles of mere 
opinion and 30 articles showing some evi- 
dence of children’s work in prose, poetry, 
art, music, and plays. Only two articles 
deal with the actual recording of ex- 
periences in any systematic form. To quote 
from one of them: ‘‘The school has failed 
completely to recognize any responsibility 
for recording facts of the child’s develop- 
ment except his physical and possibly men- 
tal examination and his achievement grades 
in school subjects. Only recently a few 
private schools are experimenting in other 
types of reports not yet detailed enough 
to be of scientific value.’’ 7 

To use the term ‘‘creative education”’ 
presupposes a descriptive psychology which 
at the present time we do not possess. How 


p. 319. 


can one talk about creative education with- 
out a more adequate description and 
analysis of creative activities? The ac- 
tivity program is then, scientifically speak- 
ing, in the data-gathering stage and not yet 
in the stage of measurement or precise 
evaluation. We must examine, record, 
analyze, enumerate, and describe in order 
to identify and discriminate between desir- 
able and undesirable stimuli, activities, 
means, and leads in order to control or 
guide the processes of creative education. 
Much of our guidance has been intuitive. 
We cannot proceed to train teachers in the 
progressive practices until we make such 
educational values matters of scientific in- 
quiry and thus secure insight which we can 
pass on to others in objective and tangible 
form. We must distinguish what it is 
that gives activities educative significance 
and value, and that is therefore a mat- 
ter of quantitative comparison or measure- 
ment. 

Such questions as these are in need of 
answers: What is it that we as modern 
educators value but do not know how to 
measure? How can we show or demon- 
strate the presence of more or less value? 
How can such means of comparison be re- 
fined into quantitative methods? When 
these questions have been satisfactorily 
answered (and I have no doubt that they 
will be answered in the near future), we 
shall be able to measure the activity work 
of our schools. 


™¢¢Records as an Aid in Understanding Children.’’ Progressive Education, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1926, 








FIRST STEPS TOWARD A DIFFERENTIATED COURSE OF 
STUDY IN READING FOR ABILITY GROUPS IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Ciara B. SPRINGSTEED 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Amsterdam, New York 


A great deal has been said and written 
about the value of ability grouping to the 
child, to the teacher, to the school, and to 
society. As to the method of determining 
the groups, there is considerable question- 
ing and justly so. It is a difficult and deli- 
cate task, though less difficult and delicate 
than deciding what should be done after 
the groups have been arranged. The fol- 
lowing account of how one city determined 
its ability groups in the first three grades, 
and how it has been studying their peculiar 
needs and abilities in reading, may be of 
interest to other cities that are facing the 
same problem. 

It was decided that the grouping should 
be based upon: (1) the opinion of the 
teacher; (2) the results of an intelligence 
test; (3) the opinion of the principals. 
First, each teacher was asked to prepare a 
list of the children in her class and to 
group them as ‘‘superior,’’ ‘‘average,’’ and 
“below average.’’ The lists were sent to 
the principals’ offices a week before the 
intelligence tests were given, and were kept 
there for further use. A summary of the 
teachers’ estimates for Grade I in all the 
schools showed the following distribution: 
superior, 30%, average, 47%, and below 
average, 29%. 

For the intelligence tests the Detroit 
First Grade Intelligence Test, Form A was 
used in the first grade and the Otis Primary 
Examination, Form B was used in the sec- 
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ond and third grades. The revised method 
of scoring and of differentiating the bright, 
average, and below average pupils indicated 
in the ‘‘Manual of Directions and Key for 
Form A”’ of the Detroit First Grade In- 
telligence Test was followed for the pupils 
of the first grade. The ‘‘Index of Bright- 
ness’’ as explained in the ‘‘Manual of Di- 
rections for the Primary and Advanced 
Examinations of the Otis Intelligence 
Seale,’’ pages 49-50, was the basis for 
grouping in the second and third grades. 
On the basis of the scores thus determined, 
the teachers made another list of the chil- 
dren in their rooms, classifying them as su- 
perior, average, and below average. 

The teachers’ lists were then compared 
with the results of the intelligence tests. 
A summary of the results in Grade I for all 
schools showed that the teachers’ estimates 
were confirmed by the tests in 70% of cases 
and that they varied from the results of 
the tests in 30% of cases. If a child had 
received a rating on the intelligence test 
considerably above or below the teacher’s 
estimate of his ability, he was retested by 
another form of the original test. If the 
result of the second test confirmed the 
teacher’s opinion, the child was placed in 
the group to which he had been tentatively 
assigned by the teacher before the tests 
were given. If the second test failed to 
confirm the teacher’s estimate, and showed 
approximately the same result as the first 
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test, the child was placed according to the 
test ratings. 

After the grouping had thus been tenta- 
tively made, the lists were sent to the prin- 
cipals. Individual teachers conferred with 
the principals about doubtful cases. In a 
few instances the principals suggested that 
pupils be retested because they believed 
that the children were not placed correctly 
in the tentative grouping. On the basis, 
then, of the three criteria—teachers’ judg- 
ment, results of tests, and opinion of the 
principals—the groups were finally deter- 
mined and arranged. 

In schools where there was only one class 
of a grade, there were necessarily three 
groups in a class. In schools where there 
were two classes of a grade, two types of 
grouping were tried out: (1) in one class 
the X’s and upper Y’s and in the other the 
lower Y’s and Z’s; (2) in one class the 
upper X’s and lower Z’s and in another the 
Y’s, lower X’s, and upper Z’s. In schools 
where there were three or more classes of 
each grade, the X’s and upper Y’s were 
usually placed in one class, the average Y’s 
in another, and the lower Y’s and Z’s in an- 
other. In one school where there were five 
first, second, and third grades, the ‘‘cream’’ 
of the whole number was put in one class, 
the ‘‘top milk”’’ in the next, and so on down 
to the ‘‘less than skimmed milk’’ in the 
fifth class. The manner of grouping was 
determined by the principals and teachers 
in each school. Some thought it best to 
put children of more nearly equal ability 
together. Others wanted to try the ex- 
tremes together in order to create an abso- 
lute necessity for group teaching within 
the class. 

The teachers understood that the group- 
ing was tentative, that they were to be ‘‘on 
the lookout’’ for opportunities for changes 
from group to group, especially for neces- 
sary moves from a lower to a higher group 
as a child began to show signs of awakening 


or of greater interest and a fuller response, 
No changes were made, however, at the 
request of fond parents who wanted their 
children to be in X groups regardless of 
their ability. Here and there a murmur 
was heard from such parents, but there was 
no widespread or definite opposition, partly 
because the grouping was done very quietly 
and without any publicity. 

In order that the teachers might concen- 
trate on a study of the special needs and 
abilities of the X and Z pupils in reading, 
looking toward the setting up of standards 
of attainment for such pupils, they were 
given questionnaires to guide them in their 
study. Copies of the questionnaires for 
the teachers of the Z groups and of the X 
groups in the first grade follow, together 
with a partial summary of the replies to 
the questionnaires for each group. 


QUESTIONS TO HELP IN STUDYING THE 
ABILITIES AND NEEDS OF THE Z GROUP 
IN Grape I 


Material 


1. Should the reading of Z pupils during the 
first year be limited to blackboard and chart 
exercises, pre-primer material, and one 
primer? 

If not, how much more may be taken the 
first year? 

2. In general, how long should the reading of 
Z pupils be limited to chart and blackboard 
exercises? 

2 months? 3 months? 4 months? Longer? 

3. Can Z children suggest stories from their 
own experience to be used in reading les- 
sons? 

4, Should the reading of stories made up by 
the teacher from the vocabulary of stories 
that have been read be emphasized with Z 
pupils? 

a. Combination of nursery rhymes with the 
vocabulary of the reader? 

b. Combination of names and experiences 
of pupils with the vocabulary of the 
reader? 
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Methods 
1. Do Z pupils acquire words as sight words 


more easily than they acquire words by iden- 

tifying them through a known phonic ele- 

ment? Is there any difference between 
them and Y pupils in this respect? To what 

extent should phonics be used with Z 

pupils? 

. When should phonie training be introduced, 

if at all? 

. Should games as a form of drill in word, 

phrase, and sentence recognition be empha- 

sized more or less with Z children than with 

Y children? 

. As compared with Y children should Z chil- 

dren spend more or less time on oral reading 

relatively to silent reading? 

. Is it advisable to use a time limit for silent 

reading with Z pupils? 

. a. Do you find that Z pupils respond hap- 
pily to the use of activities of the school 
day as a basis for reading lessons, i.e., the 
use of written directions for classroom 
activities as: 

(1) Pass the pencils. 
(2) Collect the scissors. 
(3) Give each child some paste. 

b. Do they need more of this kind of exer- 
cise than Y children? 

. Can Z pupils carry out such directions as 

the following given orally by the teacher: 

a. Find the words that tell where the cat 
was going. 

b. Read what the cat said to the little 
kittens. 

. Do Z children respond to even the simplest 

type of written motivating question? 

a. If so, how soon may the use of one 
written motivating question be intro- 
duced ? 

b. If so, how many may be used in a series 
by the end of the first year? 

. Do Z children respond to even the simplest 

type of written question intended to test 

comprehension ? 

a. If so, how soon may the use of one writ- 
ten question to test comprehension be in- 
troduced ? 

b. If so, how many may be used in a series 
by the end of the first year? 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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a. How early can Z pupils carry out 
silently-read directions in a series, as: 
(1) Draw a bird’s nest. 

(2) Draw the mother bird near the nest. 
(3) Put some eggs in the nest. 

b. How many different directions in a series 
can Z pupils carry out successfully by 
the end of the first year? 

Can Z pupils use words from the story in 

original sentences? 


. Can Z pupils make up new stories from the 


vocabularies of old stories? 

Do Z pupils enjoy dramatizing action words 
from the reading lesson as much as Y 
pupils? 

Are Z pupils as eager to dramatize whole 
stories as Y pupils are? 

Can Z pupils read dialogues in parts? 

Are Z pupils more prone to lip reading 
than Y pupils? 

Are Z pupils more prone to finger pointing 
than Y pupils? 

As compared with Y pupils, do Z pupils 
find more difficulty in responding to ques- 
tions which involve the following: reason- 
ing, judgment, discrimination, feeling, 
imagination. 

List the devices for motivation which you 
have found best for Z pupils. 

List the devices for testing comprehension 
which you have found best for Z pupils. 


The most significant replies to the ques- 


tions listed on the questionnaire for teach- 
ers of Z pupils in the first grade may be 
summarized as follows: 


Material 


: 


Out of ten teachers of Z pupils, eight 
thought that the reading of Z pupils for the 
first year should be limited to blackboard 
and chart exercises, pre-primer material, 
and one primer. Two thought that two or 
three additional primers might be read pro- 
vided there was considerable overlapping of 
vocabulary. 


. Opinions as to how long the reading of Z 


pupils should be limited to chart and black- 
board exercises varied from three months tc 
more than four months. 
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All agreed that Z pupils could suggest 
stories from their own experience to be used 
as reading lessons. 


. All reported that the reading of stories com- 


piled by the teachers from the vocabulary 
of stories that had been read should be em- 
phasized with Z pupils and that combina- 
tions of nursery rhymes with the vocabulary 
of the reader and combinations of names 
and experiences of the children with the 
vocabulary of the reader should be used. 


Methods 


a 


All believed that Z pupils acquired words 
as sight words more easily than they ac- 
quired words by identifying them through 
a known phonic element. 

All believed that Y pupils were apt to find 
phonic training more helpful than Z 
pupils. 


. All agreed that games as a form of drill in 


word, phrase and sentence recognition 
should be emphasized more with Z pupils 
than with Y pupils. 


. All thought that Z pupils should spend 


more time on oral reading relatively to 
silent reading than Y pupils. 


. Ali believed that Z pupils did respond hap- 


pily to the use of activities of the school 
day as a basis for reading lessons. With 
one exception they agreed that Z pupils 
needed more of this kind of exercise than Y 
pupils. 


. All but one’* thought that Z children could 


carry out directions given orally by the 

teacher as: 

a. Find the words that tell where the cat 
was going. 

b. Read what the cat said to the little 
kittens. 


. All but one said that Z pupils could respond 


to the simplest type of written motivating 
question. They thought that such a moti- 
vating question should not be used earlier 
than the third month. The number to be 
used in a series by the end of the year 
varied from one to four. 


z. 


10. 


i. 


12. 


All but one said that Z pupils could re- 
spond to the simplest type of written ques- 
tion to test comprehension. They thought 
such a question should not be introduced 
until after the third month in school. The 
number to be used in a series by the end 
of the year varied from two to four. 


. All but one believed that Z pupils could 


carry out silently read directions in a series, 
Some thought such directions could be in- 
troduced as early as the tenth week, but the 
majority thought the second half year. All 
but one agreed that three or four of such 
directions in a series could be used by the 
end of the first year. 


. All believed that some Z pupils could use 


words from the story in original sentences 
and make up new stories from the vocabu- 
lary of old stories. 

All but one thought that Z pupils enjoyed 
dramatizing action words from the reading 
lesson as much as Y pupils and that they 
were as eager to dramatize whole stories as 
Y pupils. One limited her reply by saying 
that they lacked initiative in planning a 
dramatization as compared with Y pupils. 
They agreed that most Z pupils could read 
dialogues in parts. 

All but one thought that Z pupils were more 
prone to lip reading and finger pointing 
than Y pupils. 


QUESTIONS TO BE USED IN STUDYING 
ABILITIES AND NEEDS OF THE X GROUP 
IN GRADE I—READING 


Material 


1. 


3. 
4. 


In addition to blackboard and chart exer- 
cises, how much should X pupils read: (a) 
primers, (b) first readers. 


. What material do you consider especially 


adapted to the use of X pupils: (a) prim- 
ers, (b) first readers. 

Kindly list particular primers and first 
readers. 

How soon should a primer be introduced? 
Can X pupils suggest stories from their own 
experience to be used as reading lesson? 


1In justice to the one teacher whose opinion varies from that of the group on this point and on 
points 6, 7, and 8, it should be said that her Z pupils represent the lowest of five first grades in one 


school. 


Most of the children are very immature and some of them are probably subnormal. 
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5. Can X pupils make up stories 


a. That combine nursery rhymes with the 
vocabulary of their readers? 

b. That combine their own names and ex- 
periences with the vocabulary of their 
readers? 


Methods 


2. 


10. 


a; 


12. 


13. 


Do X children tend to build up their vo- 
cabulary on the basis of phonic training 
more than on the memorization of sight 
words? Is there any difference between 
X and Y pupils in this respect? 


. When should phonic training begin? 
. Do X pupils require less emphasis on games 


as a form of drill in word, phrase and sen- 
tence recognition than Y children? 


. Are X children less prone to lip reading 


than Y children? 


. Are X children less prone to finger pointing 


than Y children? 


. Do X children respond happily to silent 


reading with a time limit? 


. a, Can X pupils carry out silently read di- 


rections more easily than Y pupils? 
b. How many may be used in a series by 
the end of the first year? 


. Can X children find the answers to written 


motivating questions more easily than Y 

children ? 

a. How soon may the use of one written 
motivating question be introduced? 

b. How many may be used in a series by 
the end of the year? 


. As compared with Y pupils should X pupils 


spend more time on silent reading relatively 
to oral reading? 

Should X pupils be required to read with- 
out interruption in larger thought units 
than Y pupils? 

Are X pupils more eager to dramatize 
stories than Y pupils? 

Do X pupils have more facility in using 
words from the story in original sentences 
than have Y pupils? 

In general, do X children respond more 
successfully than Y or Z pupils to questions 


involving the following: 
a. Reasoning. 
b. Judgment. 
e. Discrimination. 
d. Imagination. 

14. List the devices for motivation which X 
pupils can use more effectively than Y or 
Z pupils. 

15. List the devices for comprehension which 
X pupils can use more effectively than Y or 
Z pupils. 


The replies to the questionnaires for 
teachers of X pupils in the first grade indi- 
cated the following: 


Material 


1. The number of primers to be read varied 
from three to four and the number of first 
readers from one to four.’ 

2. The time for introducing the primer varied 
from the third week to the eighth week. 

3. All of the teachers said that X pupils could 
suggest stories from their own experience 
to be used as reading lessons. 

4. All but one said that X pupils could make 
up stories that combine nursery rhymes with 
the vocabulary of their readers and that 
they could also make up stories that com- 
bine their own names and experiences with 
the vocabulary of their readers. 


Methods 


1. Five out of ten teachers of X children be- 
lieved that X children tended to build up 
their vocabulary on the basis of phonic 
training more than on the memorization of 
sight words, and that X pupils made more 
use of phonic training than did Y’s. Five 
believed that X pupils did not tend to build 
up their vocabulary on the basis of phonic 
training more than on the memorization of 
sight words. 

2. The time when it was thought that phonic 
training should begin varied from the first 
day to the beginning of the second half 
year. 


*The unusually small number of books suggested is due to the fact that much time is spent in 
developing original stories, combining vocabularies of familiar stories, making class bulletins, class 
booklets, class newspapers and individual story booklets. 
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3. All agreed that X pupils required less em- 
phasis on games as a form of drill in word, 
phrase, and sentence recognition than Y 
pupils. 

4. All but one said that X pupils were less 
prone to lip reading than Y pupils. 

5. All agreed that X pupils were less prone to 
finger pointing than Y pupils. 

6. All agreed that X pupils responded happily 
to silent reading with a time limit. 

7. All agreed that X pupils should spend more 
time on silent reading relatively to oral read- 
ing than Y pupils. 

8. All said that X pupils should be required to 
read without interruption in larger thought 
units than Y pupils. 


Since there had been some experiment- 
ing with different ways of grouping as out- 
lined on page 20, the teachers were asked 
to give their judgment about the most ad- 
vantageous way of grouping. All of the 
teachers thought it was most advantageous 
to group children of approximately equal 
ability, that is, X’s and upper Y’s in one 
class, rather than combine extremes as X’s 
and Z’s, for the following reasons: 


1. There are more opportunities for some 
class work, which has its advantages as dis- 
tinct from work done with smaller groups. 
It is easier to conduct class work with chil- 
dren of approximately equal ability. 

. Less time and energy are required for plan- 
ning by the teacher when part of the work 
may be carried on by the class as a whole 
rather than by differentiated groups. 

3. Special subjects as hand work, penmanship, 
and physical education may be carried on 
with the whole class, without group dif- 
ferentiation, provided the groups within the 
class are of approximately the same intelli- 
gence level. 

4. There is less discouragement for the Z’s 


bo 


when they are classed with those near their 
own intelligence level than when they are 
classed with the X’s. 

5. There is less boredom and irritation and 
more stimulation for the X’s in being classed 
with X’s and upper Y’s than with Z’s. 


Many of the gains of ability grouping 
ean searcely be measured as yet. But these 
advantages are now apparent: 


1. Children are in groups where they are most 
likely to succeed. 

a. Each child in a group feels the joy of 
successfully completing tasks within his 
ability. 

b. Each child in a group feels the stimulus 
of exerting as much effort as he can. 

ce. Each child in a group has the satisfac- 
tion of working with children of ap- 
proximately the same ability. 

2. Ability grouping demands some study on the 
part of the teacher of the needs and possi- 
bilities of each group and leads to more 
careful planning for group needs. 

3. Pupils within a group can be given reading 
materials commensurate with their particu- 
lar ability. 

4. Methods of presentation, development and 
drill can be modified to suit the needs and 
abilities of the different groups. 


The study that has been outlined and re- 
ported on has been a very limited one, in a 
small school system, and under conditions 
not definitely controlled. It has been prof- 
itable, however, in stimulating on the part 
of each teacher a study of the need of dif- 
ferentiation for ability groups, in pointing 
the way to some differentiation in material 
and methods, and in showing the need for 
further study and experimentation looking 
toward more data and more intelligent and 
effective teaching. 











A NATURE TRAIL 


Epna M. REeEp 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Early last fall the children of our sixth 
grade became very much interested in 
trees. They had, during the previous 
spring, under the guidance of their Nature 
Study director, developed a keen interest 
in all growing things. They came to school 
eager for nature walks, and many plans for 
the year’s work were discussed. One day, 
when the class could not go out of doors, 
Miss V— told them of a nature trail that 
she had enjoyed in Mt. Rainier Park. She 
mentioned that all the trees and flowers on 
the trail were tagged and one might go 
over it and learn the names of most of the 
growing things in the park. Several maga- 
zines were left in the room and the atten- 
tion of the group was called to articles on 
other trails. During the week a number of 
the children recalled places where they had 
seen the trees and flowers tagged, and told 
the class of them. By the time the next 
Nature Study period came, the children 
were enthusiastic enough to make plans for 
a trail of their own. (This is an instance 
where the motivation did not come directly 
from the group of children and yet the 
interest they have shown proves their hap- 
piness in it.) 

The first question that was asked, of 
course, was: ‘‘Where shall we have the 
trail?’’ Miss V—, however, wanted to be 
sure that the children had a definite mo- 
tive for carrying on the work, so in a dis- 
cussion the purpose of a nature trail was 
brought out. Many reasons for making it 
were given, among them the following: 
“If people see trees and flowers tagged, 


they will be less likely to abuse them.”’ 
‘People won’t pick flowers that are 
tagged.’’ ‘‘We can learn the names of 
flowers and trees and how to recognize 
them, and at the same time we can help 
the rest of the school and outside persons 
to learn something too.’’ This last idea 
was emphasized throughout the work. The 
children felt that while satisfying their 
own curiosity and developing their power 
of observation, they were also doing some- 
thing worth while for others. With this 
purpose clearly in mind, they set out to 
find a suitable place. Many places were 
considered, but finally a large park near 
the school was selected because, as one 
pupil said, ‘‘There are so many different 
trees and plants and so many people go 
there.’’ 

Of course any number of questions were 
brought up, such as, ‘‘How shall we make 
it?’’ ‘*‘How shall we mark it?’’ ete. A 
suggestion was given that the group first 
see what is in the park, so our first field 
trip was in the nature of a survey. Each 
child kept a record of what he saw and in 
which he thought others might be inter- 
ested. During a later period the group 
classified the information they had gath- 
ered under the following headings: trees, 
flowers, vines, shrubs, and fungi. This 
was done with the aid of books and nature 
magazines. There was a desire to work in 
groups and this the children were per- 
mitted to do. Each group made itself 
responsible for one classification and the lo- 
cation of a good specimen. The children 
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observed the specimens, carefully noting 
details. Information was added from 
books and magazines and when the next 
period came, all had something to share. A 
little later the groups had great fun trying 
to find out how many of the different speci- 
mens each could identify. 

The question as to how to mark the trail 
now came up. This occasioned much dis- 
cussion, but finally the boys made, in the 
shop, wooden markers about four by six 
inches, with stakes. What to put on the 
markers was the next problem. The group 
first talked over what they would like to 
find on a marker on a trail. One child sug- 
gested that since flowers have Latin names, 
they should be on the markers too. There 
was quite a discussion as to why flowers 
have Latin names and a committee was 
appointed to interview the Latin teacher of 
the Upper School; she willingly gave the 
class a period, answered their questions, 
and helped them work out the Latin names. 
The English and Latin names, together 
with an interesting fact about the tree or 
plant, were carefully lettered on the 
marker, which was then painted and 
shellaced. 

The children found, when ready to put 
the markers out, that they needed a guide, 
so the suggestion was given that a map be 
made. One of the children mentioned that 
a compass might be used in order to place 
the plants on the map in the proper direc- 
tion from each other. They were further 
puzzled about the measuring of the dis- 
tance from one plant to another. This was 
an opportunity to teach spacing, which was 
done on the school ground with a string 
knotted at two, three, five and ten feet. 
The children measured their own paces and 
practiced in the schoolroom and at home, 
measuring distance in this way. After the 
map was completed the markers were 
placed in their proper places by the dif- 
ferent groups. 


Now that the trail had been made, what 
should be done with it? The children 
thought they might act as guides and take 
other groups in the school over it. Betty 
suggested that we first make a guide book. 
Each child wrote one page of the guide 
book, taking a different classification than 
he had chosen before so he might become 
familiar with more plants. After careful 
observation and reading, this is what Fred 
wrote: 


The sycamore bark is very different from the 
bark of other trees. When you see the bark 
you know it is a sycamore. It is always drop- 
ping off and leaving clean spots. After the tree 
grows older the bark of the lower part of the 
trunk stops shedding. The button ball or fruit 
hangs on all winter. It is a dry ball made of 
hundreds of seeds. 


In order to let the school know of our 
trail, an assembly program was planned. 
Many suggestions were made but the group 
chose to represent different plants and 
trees. After a discussion as to what the 
school should know about the trail, one boy 
was chosen to be guide and give an intro- 
duction in which he told of the purpose in 
making it. Another child was the start- 
ing point, which happens to be a sign post. 
In his talk he explained how the trail had 
been made. The other children had drawn 
something representative of the tree or 
plant they were meant to be, on unlettered 
newspaper with charcoal and crayon. Each 
child told the school some facts about the 
tree or plant he was representing. Here 
is one example of what the children said: 


“T, the elm, love the moist woods best of any 
place I grow. The beauty of the country and 
of many cities is due to my cousins. Many 
orioles make their nests in my branches. My 
roots extend deep into the ground for water. 
They are always thirsty. My heart wood is red- 
dish, and my sap wood is a whitish color. 

“My leaves are green and very rough. All 
the edges they are like a saw’s teeth. When my 
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leaves first come out they are fan-shaped. Be- 
fore the buds open, my twigs are covered with 
reddish green flowers. These blossoms come in 
March. I never grow west of the Rockies.” 


The assembly closed with an invitation 
to the rest of the school to go over the 
trail. Since that time every group in the 
Lower School has gone over the trail, care- 
fully conducted by a guide from the sixth 
grade. This group has presented the trail 
to the school and it is hoped other groups 
will add to it. 


TYPE OF QUESTION CONSTANTLY BEING ASKED 


Mary: ‘‘ What is a fungus?’’ This led 
to a number of other questions and finally, 
“How does it get food?’’ The children 
thought of several ways but did not touch 
on the right source. Miss V— emphasized 
leading questions but did not answer any. 
She hoped the group would get curious; 
and it did. The next day Annette told the 
class she had noticed fungus was growing 
on a wounded spot on a living tree. Sam 
thought the seed might be in the puff ball. 
Some one had done some reading on the 
subject and knew that the wind scatters 
the spores and that the rest of the fungus 
is in the decaying wood or soil. From this 
they easily answered their question. 


CHILDREN’S REACTIONS 


Ella: ‘‘The nature trail has taught me 
many things. I did not know there were 
so many kinds of trees. It has also given 
me a better idea of direction and taught me 
to pace things off. I did not know how 
before. I think it was lots of fun too.’’ 

Sam: ‘‘Making a nature trail is lots of 
fun, although not when some one takes our 
markers. It is also good for the rest of 
the school.’’ 


Marion: ‘‘It was great fun making a 
nature trail. I now know so many trees 
that I enjoy pointing them out. I see other 
people looking at our markers in the park 
too.”’ 

Lucile: ‘‘The nature trail was learning 
and having fun too.’’ 

Education is an interchange of thinking 
and doing. Realizing this, our school is 
endeavoring to present the subject matter 
of the curriculum in such a way that the 
result is not merely thinking but creative 
thinking. Experience has shown us that 
Nature Study lends itself easily to this 
‘‘doing and thinking’’ process. The chil- 
dren who carried out this piece of work 
undoubtedly received all the primary 
learnings as outlined in the most formal 
course of study. They have learned the 
earmarks and chief characteristics of 
numerous trees, plants, and flowers, and in 
so doing have developed their power of 
careful observation, which is the real crux 
of Nature Study. Side by side with these 
primary learnings were any number of con- 
comitant ones, such as learning to pace 
distance, to use the compass, to organize 
and evaluate information, ete. The social 
value of such a piece of work is evident. 
The children felt and saw the need for 
planning, codperation and perseverance in 
a way that never would have been possible 
had they studied ‘‘trees and plants’’ in the 
cut-and-dried fashion. This group of chil- 
dren not only satisfied their natural curi- 
osity about ‘‘ growing things’’ but in meet- 
ing and solving such problems as arose 
have learned to think in the truest sense— 
they have not only acquired information 
but have also interpreted that informa- 
tion in terms of their own experiences 
and needs. 








BOOK WEEK ACTIVITIES 


Auta McINTIRE 


Primary Supervisor, Public Schools, Berwyn, Illinois 


One of the objectives in our supervisory 
program for the year was to develop in 
our children the habit of reading good 
books. There were many difficulties in the 
way of realizing it, due largely to the fact 
that our library facilities are very limited. 
We were determined, however, to do the 
best that we could and we have been very 
much pleased with the results. 

Since our time was largely taken up 
with other things during the first two 
months of school, we decided to start this 
work in November. Early in October a 
bulletin was sent to all teachers asking each 
one to observe Book Week, November 13-19, 
in her room and later to make a written 
report of what she had done. A number 
of worth-while things were suggested, but 
each teacher was urged to do what she 
thought would bring the best results with 
her pupils. The enthusiasm of the teach- 
ers, who immediately began making plans, 
was gratifying. Those who planned to do 
one thing in the beginning became inter- 
ested and did a number of things. Best of 
all, instead of stopping at the end of the 
week, the work continued and is going on 
at the present time. 

During Book Week the children earned 
money in various ways and purchased a 
total of 192 books for their room libraries. 
Eight hundred and ten books were pur- 
chased for home libraries and in most of 
the cases the money was earned by the 
children. Parents donated or loaned 778 
books to school libraries and 944 children 
took out cards from the public library. 
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The librarian has reported the largest 
circulation of books that they have ever 
had during the last few months. The 
library is not large, and is housed in tempo- 
rary quarters at the present time, but on 
the day that school opened after the Christ- 
mas holidays, 400 children crowded into it 
in the evening after school to return the 
books that they had read during the vaca- 
tion. Some of them had so many that they 
carried them in market baskets. Many 
children have earned diplomas from the 
State Reading Circle Board for reading the 
books on their list. 

Not only the children but the parents 
also became very much interested. In 
many cases they sent money to school and 
asked the teachers to order the books that 
they would like to have for their rooms. 
In one room the children had collected 
money for a Christmas tree, and one of 
the mothers, hearing of it, sent a tree to 
school and told them to buy a book with 
their money. 

The Mothers’ Circle asked that a list of 
good books be furnished them. They se- 
cured many of the books on the list from 
a large department store in Chicago, and 
placed them in a window in a prominent 
place. They were sold to people who cared 
to buy them, and the display helped to 
familiarize many others with some good 
children’s books. 

An article on Book Week was written 
and published in a local paper along with 
a list of good books. The suggestion was 
made than any of the books on the list 
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would make suitable Christmas gifts for 
children. 

The written reports made by the teach- 
ers were mimeographed and made into a 
booklet entitled Book Week Activities in 
the Berwyn Public Schools. A copy was 
given to every teacher and in that way 
there has been an exchange of ideas. 

In one room the slogan, ‘‘Earn a book 
for Book Week,’’ was adopted by the chil- 
dren about two weeks previous to Book 
Week. Envelopes were made of red con- 
struction paper and ‘‘My Book Bank’’ was 
printed on each one. During the language 
period there were oral reports of the dif- 
ferent ways in which money was being 
earned. When Book Week came, forty- 
four children each had a new book. 

An original play called ‘‘Our Friends 
Who Live in Books’’ was given by a class 
of third grade children for their mothers 
on Friday afternoon. In the play a little 
girl who did not like to read went to sleep 
while studying her lesson. Soon the dream 
fairy appeared and brought her a most 
wonderful dream in which different book 
characters, appropriately dressed, appeared 
and told about themselves. The Dutch 
Twins told about their home in Holland, 
Cinderella about her fairy godmother, 
Pinocchio of his wonderful adventures, 
Hiawatha of his life in the wigwam, the 
Overall boys of interesting things in Swit- 
zerland; and there were many others who 
were just as entertaining. When the little 
girl awoke she was anxious to become bet- 
ter acquainted with her friends who live 
in books. 

A Story Club was organized in a fourth- 
grade room. To be eligible to membership 
in the club, a child must possess a library 
card, agree to do a certain amount of read- 
ing each week, and make reports at the 
club meetings on the reading done. Officers 
were elected and the meetings were con- 
ducted in a businesslike way. A great deal 


of interest was taken in it, and those who 
did not join at first soon became members. 
The interest has kept up and the club is 
still thriving. 

In a number of rooms there are news- 
papers made by the children each week, in 
which they write about the things they are 
doing and in which they are interested. 
Several of them got out Book Week num- 
bers which contained book reviews, adver- 
tisements of interesting books, pictures to 
illustrate scenes from books, articles on the 
value of reading, original poems, and other 
interesting things. Two fourth-grade chil- 
dren wrote the following poems for their 
papers. 


Reapinc Books 


I like story books the best of all, 

If they are big or if they are small. 
It doesn’t matter the size to me 

Just if it has the reading, you see. 


Book WEEK 


Book Week, Book Week, 

It is here, 

Seat yourself in an easy chair. 

Read a book and you will find, 

There is no better comforter of any kind. 


Lists of questions on books were pre- 
pared by each child in some classes for the 
others to answer. In a group of twenty- 
one 5A pupils, each made ten questions in- 
volving fifty books. Such questions as 
‘“Who wrote Huckleberry Finn?’’ ‘‘Who 
saw the footprints in the sand?’’ ‘‘In 
what book does a woman cross a river on 
floating ice?’’ ‘‘In what country did 
Heidi live?’’ were included. Few ques- 
tions had to be answered by the questioner, 
and the lesson was a great success from 
the standpoint of interest, at least. 

In some districts the children live so far 
from the public library that it is impossi- 
ble for them to go alone. Several of the 
teachers took their pupils in groups to take 
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out cards, and they have made regular 
trips every two weeks since to return and 
take out books. 

One hundred pounds of cocoa were sold 
by a class of third-grade children, who 
earned twenty dollars in this way. With 
this, and a small fund already on hand, 
they purchased forty-four books. 

Lists of good books were given to the 
children by the teachers in every school. 
Sales people in the local stores reported to 
us that children refused to buy books that 
were not on their lists and could not be 
persuaded that others were just as good. 
Many parents used these lists in selecting 
books for Christmas gifts for their chil- 
dren. 

Books of all kinds were secured by the 
teachers from our own and the Chicago 
Public Library and taken to school. Parts 
of these books were read—usually just 
enough to arouse interest—and the pupils 
were allowed to finish them. In several 
rooms there was a ‘‘Radio Hour’’ each 
day. The children who were the best oral 
readers in the rooms read material, that 
had been previously prepared, to the 
others. An announcer added to the inter- 
est by mentioning the station doing the 
broadeasting, giving the name and author 
of the book, and introducing the reader. 

In the various first-grade rooms attrac- 
tive book marks were made, favorite stories 
were dramatized, some book characters were 
modeled from clay, and paper dolls were 
dressed to represent others. One group of 
children prepared a program of favorite 
stories and poems and sent an invitation in 
the form of a book to each mother asking 


her to attend. They also drew pictures to 
represent scenes from favorite stories, and 
each one presented his picture to the other 
members of the class, asking them to name 
the story illustrated. 

Posters of various kinds were made dur- 
ing the art period, and many interesting 
booklets were made. They contained lists 
of good books, rules for the care of books, 
book reports, illustrations, ete. The best 
stories written on such topics as, ‘‘My 
Favorite Book,’’ ‘‘My Book Chum,’’ ‘‘The 
Books I Like Best,’’ and ‘‘Why I Like 
Biography,’’ were published in a local 
newspaper. 

Money for books was earned in a sixth 
grade by charging admission to a picture 
show given by one of the pupils who has 
a machine. Films were obtained free by 
paying express charges both ways. A sec- 
ond grade in the same building had been 
dramatizing Hiawatha’s childhood during 
the language period. They arranged to 
give it the last thing in the afternoon, and 
sold tickets for it at five cents each, earn- 
ing more than ten dollars. Last week I 
was in the same room when the children 
came in the morning. A little boy placed 
a handful of nickels and one-cent pieces 
on the teacher’s desk and asked her to buy 
a book with it. He said that he had given 
a show the afternoon before, using his 
small lantern, and asked an admission fee 
of the children who attended. 

Reports from all teachers indicate that 
our intensive work during Book Week has 
carried over, and that many children who 
were not interested in reading before have 
become so. 











EXCURSIONS FOR GRADE CHILDREN—THEIR NEED 
AND TECHNIQUE 


BLANCHE E. ATKINS 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


THE NEED 


Some years ago an inquisitive parent 
found that his ten-year-old daughter who 
‘loved the patriotic songs’’ was singing 


I love thy rots and chills, 
Thy woods and temper pills; 
My heart with ratcher thrills, 
Like that above. 


Questioning revealed that she did not 
really love rots and chills, of course, but 
‘‘we have to forgive our country some 
things and say we do’’; and ‘‘ratcher must 
be a kind of disease because it says ‘Like 
that above,’ and above it talks about 
chills.’’ 

The fact that the child had any mean- 
ing at all in the words she sang shows she 
was somewhat superior in intelligence, for 
too often, as we know, words in song and 
textbook are only noise or print. Long ago 
Rousseau said that a child reflected back 
the words which he learned, ‘‘and those 
who hear these words understand them, 
but the child does not.’’ The following 
sentence is from a much used introduc- 
tory geography book and is fairly typical 
of what pupils encounter. 


It has a fine harbor, and is reached so cheaply 
from the interior through the Hudson-Mohawk 
Valley and other water-gaps of the Appalachian 
Mountains that its commerce greatly exceeds 
that of any other city in the United States. 


This can mean very little to the eleven- 
year-old child who has never seen a paved 
street, an elevation of one thousand feet, 
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or a body of water with a commercial boat 
upon it. Such words as harbor, interior, 
valley, water-gap, mountains, commerce, 
and city must each bring at least one clear 
picture to the child’s mind if he is to an- 
derstand the sentence; while fine harbor, 
reached cheaply, Hudson-Mohawk, Appala- 
chian, exceeds, and United States are other 
words in this single sentence which are 
outside the experience of a large proportion 
of the fourth-graders supposed to profit by 
‘‘studying the geography.’’ 

All children are not equally or similarly 
troubled by the language of texts, it is 
true. There are pupils who have travelled 
extensively, whose parents have taken the 
trouble to have them become familiar with 
local industries, and whose English-speak- 
ing ancestry has prevented language dif- 
ficulty. There is also the brilliant foreign 
child who, we know not how, surmounts 
all handicaps. But children of these 
classes are in the minority in most com- 
munities. The difficulties of comprehen- 
sion are great to the majority. When the 
task is too difficult, the child can only 
memorize the words. His recitation of 
them may sound all right and be accepted 
by his teacher. Thus he is helped to estab- 
lish a habit of getting along by doing the 
senseless but required thing. Occasionally 
he reveals his trouble by mixing the mean- 
ingless words and saying that ‘‘the Rus- 
sian people are densely populated.’’ Then 
he is laughed at and decides it does not 
pay to study, and school is not only useless 
but unpleasant. If he is meek, he just 
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drops out as soon as he can. If he is ag- 
gressive, he may rebel, become a behavior 
problem, and be on the road to elimination 
from school. 

The brighter child may reveal his trou- 
ble by expressing what he thinks is the 
meaning in his own language, or he may 
get outside help and the teacher never 
know she did not do the teaching. The 
first case is illustrated by the fifth-grader 
who had studied about the New York stock 
market and said, ‘‘ Right down in the busi- 
ness district of New York City they have a 
big open place where they buy and sell 
cows and sheep and all kinds of animals.’’ 
The teacher saw the trouble there, but in 
the following case she did not. A child of 
superior intelligence reports that she puz- 
zled over why her seatmates studied their 
geography when all she ever did was to 
read it over and then recite better than 
they. She wondered what they did when 
they studied. When they came to the last 
lesson in the book, which was two appended 
pages on ocean currents, she found out. 
She lived in the Mississippi Valley and 
in her home she had never happened to 
hear of ocean currents. She read a para- 
graph or two in the assignment and could 
not see what it was talking about, with 
‘feold Polar Current’’ and ‘‘warm Gulf 
Stream.’’ She re-read and still it seemed 
to imply the ocean moved while she ‘‘knew 
the ocean could not move—where could it 
go? What could it flow into?’’ Her seat- 
mate could offer no help, but advised her 
to ‘‘learn it.’’ She tried to memorize 
some of the meaningless material, failed 
in class, was scolded and learned much 
that day of what school had always meant 
to many classmates. She reports that she 
asked her mother at night and the mother 
said, ‘‘ Well, when you drag your finger 
along the top of the dish water, some of 
the water moves, doesn’t it? And I sup- 
pose it goes back again along the sides.’’ 


And forthwith it was all clear to the child. 
Next day she read the two pages over once, 
put her book away, and in class was ready 
to recite happily and correctly as usual. 
But most children are not so fortunate and 
much of school remains ‘‘words, words, 
nothing but words.’’ 

There are three conditions, any one of 
which may bring about lack of text com- 
prehension. In the first case the environ- 
ment is narrow and children have not seen 
the element nor anything like that element 
of geographical, historical, or scientific in- 
formation to which the text refers. In 
the second case the element is in the en- 
vironment but remains unseen by too many 
of the children, while in the last case the 
thing may be familiar but there is a lan- 
guage difficulty. The relation of school 
excursions to each of these difficulties will 
be considered in turn. 


SCHOOL EXCURSIONS 


Despite the prevalence of automobiles 
and of educational movies, environment is 
often more narrow than we realize. There 
are still some children in the prairie re- 
gions and in congested districts of our 
largest cities who have never seen leaves 
on a tree; there are hundreds in our schools 
who have never seen a rock three feet in 
diameter, and thousands who may have 
ridden past gardens but have never picked 
a fruit or pulled a vegetable. There are 
many rural children who have never ridden 
in an elevator, city children who have 
never seen both the sunrise and sunset any 
one day, and many of both kinds who have 
never touched any work of man as much as 
a hundred years old. At first thought it 
seems that these conditions can hardly exist 
when cars and movies are so common. 
These do extend the limits of environment 
somewhat, but have decided limitations. 
The popular motion picture sometimes 
gives false historical or geographical con- 
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cepts, while the educational picture gives 
such a hasty and superficial view that the 
results, in clarity and retention, are very 
disappointing. They are on a par with 
the usual family auto trip. While en route, 
Dad is too busy driving to explain and 
Mother is too anxious to get to Aunt Mary’s 
to allow pause for actual investigation. 
Though the trip may lead past places or 
activities of interest, the ultimate goal and 
the sensation of movement are the domi- 
nant experiences and little of educational 
value is gained. Real travel for educa- 
tional purposes pushes back the limits of 
environment, but extensive travel will be 
beyond the reach of most of our children 
for some years to come. School airplanes 
or their equivalent will come in time, but 
not just yet. Until that happy day the 
environment of most children will be 
narrow. But teachers of today can make it 
less so by accompanying their children on 
well-planned trips—not necessarily to any 
far distant point. Even nearby places of 
interest are often unfamiliar, particularly 
to the girls, because convention forbids 
their going to these places unaccompanied. 
The need of teacher-guided excursions is 
illustrated by the following cases. 

One North Minneapolis girl of fourteen, 
who had always lived within three blocks 
of the Mississippi, had never seen it. 
“Mamma doesn’t let me go down across 
the tracks.’? She had been down town but 
never to the east side of the city and seemed 
surprised to learn that the river extended 
% far as down town. Some such girls 
become teachers. Several teachers’ college 
students living in a dormitory on the Mis- 
sissippi River bank did not know which 
way the river ran past their windows, 
though all could recite that ‘‘The Missis- 
sippi River flows south.’’ They were going 
to talk to their pupils about the effect of 
water power on industrial development but 
did not know the name or purpose of the 


millrace they often crossed, and believed 
that the water which flowed over the dam 
ran the mill. 

Girls, even in these days of supposed 
freedom, have not been allowed to accom- 
pany their brothers in childhood through 
the feed mill, into the back room of the 
laundry or printing office, or get out of the 
auto to go and watch the threshing machine, 
and so, by the age of eighteen, they are fixed 
in the habit of not observing. A hundred 
years ago many industries were carried on 
in the home and girls met the realities of 
the things they talked about. Often today 
their only hope of so doing is to go with a 
teacher to the places where the world’s 
work is being done. Even the boys very 
often do not get to see what they easily 
could see, and when they do, they some- 
times do not connect the experience with 
the verbal school description. A language 
difficulty is the handicap. This is the 
third condition which prevents text com- 
prehension and it may be because of the 
paucity of the English vocabulary, and 
it may be because of faulty technique on 
the part of their teacher. 

The great vocabulary difficulty in many 
sections of America is due to non-English- 
speaking ancestry. Even where both 
parents were born in America but some of 
the grandparents learned English as 
adults, vocabulary tests show low scores. 
The grandparents’ vocabulary was of ne- 
cessity only that of everyday speech, as 
they read little in the new language. 
Thus their children and their children’s 
children grew up in homes where, for in- 
stance, English names of only the three or 
four most common flowers, tools, metals, 
actions and qualities, etc., were spoken. 
Where the community has been largely of 
foreign-speaking ancestry and even the 
children’s teachers have themselves been 
handicapped in the same way, American 
born children in so-called English-speaking 
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homes really know comparatively few 
words. Too often the jargon of the ‘‘fun- 
nies’? and the simple and sometimes un- 
grammatical trailers in the movies are the 
only reading they do to supplement their 
oral acquisitions. 

The language difficulty is not always that 
of paucity. In many cases the word as 
well as the thing itself is known, but 
through the teacher’s faulty technique the 
two are not connected. This is illustrated 
by the children’s usual locational reaction 
to the name of their own state. In any 
rural school or intermediate grade school, 
if one names the home state and then says, 
‘*Point to it,’’ almost without exception 
the children reach for their geographies. 
Their amusement at the idea of pointing 
to the floor or out of the window reveals 
how little reality has been back of the 
name when they used it in school. The 
actual thing and the name were both well 
known but they were not habitually con- 
nected. Thus the book study was barren 
instead of educative and their concept of 
the state in which they hoed potatoes, went 
to the fair, and swam was not enriched by 
what they studied of the state with ‘‘diver- 
sified farming region,’’ ‘‘a transcontinental 
railroad center,’’and‘‘a scenic state park.’’ 

Very much of this difficulty would be 
removed were children led to see with their 
teachers the things near enough to the 
school to be accessible by an hour, half day 
or whole day excursion. In Japanese and 
European schools such activities, sometimes 
of several weeks’ duration, are a regular 
part of the work. American distances are 
great, it is true, but there is much near at 
home. There are always some natural fea- 
tures or industrial plants within reach. 
An hour’s walk each way is nothing to 
children, while street-cars, autos, and 
buses are cheap means of transportation. 
The children need to go with their teacher. 
This is partly because so many parents do 


not take their children inside industrial 
establishments, museums and galleries, and 
partly because the teacher is the one who 
can most easily make the connection be- 
tween the experience and the book. 


THE TECHNIQUE 


Many teachers who realize the value of 
excursions as educative activities are de- 
terred by the apparent difficulties of the 
project. From long experience with trained 
teachers who know the value of such work, 
the writer has come to believe that there 
are two major reasons for this lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the teacher. One is 
her modesty as to her own understanding 
of what will be seen and the other is the 
problem of discipline. 

No teacher knows all about local geology 
nor the process in the nearby canning fac- 
tory, it is true. But she already knows 
more than most of the children do. She 
knows where to find reference material, she 
has a tongue with which to ask questions, 
and she has a developed mind with which 
to reason about what she sees. By reading 
a little on the subject, taking the trip 
alone or with a friend before she takes the 
children, and then organizing her informa- 
tion for work with the children before they 
go, she is well prepared. If she has the 
half dozen main points in order, and pre- 
pares the children on them so they will 
know what they are seeing, the fact that 
she and they find other questions they can- 
not answer even after the trip is over only 
increases their mutual fellowship as stu- 
dents and creates respect for the marvel- 
lous works of God and man. 

In the management of a school on an ex- 
cursion, the teacher’s difficulties are three- 
fold but easily surmountable. 

1. The teachers rightly maintain that it 
is dangerous to take twenty to forty chil- 
dren across modern streets, along cliffs or 
among whirling wheels and travelling belts. 
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2. Teachers feel we should not interfere 
with men’s work by leading troups of chil- 
dren into business establishments. Such 
objection may be mere rationalizing on the 
part of the teacher because of the extra 
work excursions involve, but it does con- 
tain a truth which must be met. 

3. Teachers are already overworked. 
They maintain that since a mother becomes 
weary trying to manage four children phy- 
sically, and the teacher must manage forty 
both physically and intellectually, it is hard 
enough to do it when the children are in 
seats safely within four walls. How can 
those already overworked take the added 
burden of excursion ? 

Each of these real difficulties will be 
considered in turn. 

The dangers to the children are those of 
crossing streets, falling from high places, 
being caught in machinery, touching saws 
and knives, and getting lost. To eliminate 
them, some class periods must be utilized 
before the first excursion. 

Children must know what the dangerous 
things are, why each is dangerous, and how 
to avoid each. After they know these 
things, the teacher, on the excursion, 
should know enough to assume they are 
rational human beings with a strong in- 
stinct of their own for self-preservation. 
If the first two points are clear, they can 
usually tell for themselves what the third 
is or how to avoid the danger. To illus- 
trate: Though they know a cliff is danger- 
ous because one may lose his balance, they 
need to be taught that the real danger is 
mostly from being bumped by another just 
at the wrong minute. Realizing this, they 
conclude not only that they had better stay 
back a little farther than they really would 
need to if all alone, but also that they must 
be careful to watch where they are, and al- 
ways keep far enough from others so that 
& quick turn or possible stumble cannot 
endanger another. To learn that a railing 


around a cliff or tower is built high enough 
so that the center of gravity of the human 
body is as low as its top, prevents children 
from climbing up on one, as they otherwise 
are apt to do in ignorance. The realiza- 
tion that the railing is often not high 
enough or strong enough to really hold one 
back but is put there merely to remind one 
to use his brains and be careful, is an ap- 
peal on a higher level and makes the frail 
barrier as effective as a stout wall. 

The story of the boy who put his finger 
on the buzz saw to see if it was going and 
found he had no finger is enough to keep 
their hands off things, provided it is told 
so as to get a laugh and not as a preach- 
ment. 

A few questions on how belts travel to 
wheels, and why women in factories have 
to wear overalls instead of skirts, easily 
bring the conclusion that one should have 
no loose parts to his clothing and should 
keep away from belts, especially at cor- 
ners. 

Since the guide—in places where one 
is provided—knows where it is safe to 
walk, the children decide he should precede 
the group, and the teacher volunteers to be 
last (where she can hear least of his expla- 
nations), so she can prevent anyone from 
being left behind in the strange, dangerous 
place. Where there is no guide, the pupils 
decide they want her near the front. Then 
those ahead of her can easily find out, 
usually by merely watching her face, 
whether they are going the right way; she 
can explain things; and it is up to lag- 
gards to not be laggards even if they have 
not seen all they want to at one place. 

The children then list their rules for 
safety. They are something like these: 

Have no flying clothes. 

Keep hands off. 

Do not bump anyone. 

Watch your step. 

Do not rush. 
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Let the guide go first. 

Let the teacher be last. 

Stay where the teacher can see you. 

The second management problem con- 
cerning excursions, that of trouble to the 
workers visited, can be handled as easily 
as the first. An illustration of the need 
and the effectiveness of the technique to be 
suggested will be given. 

One summer, before there were any va- 
cation schools in Minneapolis, the writer 
was sent to ‘‘do something’’ with a gang 
that was the terror of a neighborhood in a 
poor ward. They smashed street lamps, 
stole and broke any chair left on a porch, 
threw mud on washings, upset the piano in 
the Mission Sunday School, and annoyed 
the policeman personally in all the ways 
they could devise. The first day they were 
to come at nine o’clock, but before that 
hour they howled around the windows, to 
which they climbed, threw rocks at the 
door and when it was opened, fell over each 
other, yelling, into the hall. In five min- 
utes, the—apparently fifty—boys had 
opened many drawers, gone up two stair- 
ways, opened the organ, moved the piano, 
taken the register out of the floor, and 
climbed up over a pile of 200 chairs in the 
third room beyond to throw down boxing 
gloves they knew were up there. It devel- 
oped later that there were only nine boys; 
the little children’s pennies sometimes had 
got lost down the register, ete. To make 
a six-weeks’ lively story short, though the 
boys never were sedate, sanctimonious 
saints, they became quite tractable and we 
did have a fine time together. They 
learned that the policeman was not an 
enemy of boys even if he had had to ‘‘shag 
us off’’ of the last weedy half lot on which 
they had tried to play ball; they petitioned 
the saloonkeeper alderman for bathhouses 
on the river where nine boys had been 
drowned that summer; and the last day 
they conducted their dignified business 


meeting before assembled parents and city 
officials. 

We had visited several plants, including 
an art gallery and a museum, where they 
learned the truth of my unbelievable state- 
ments about unlocked cases and thousand- 
dollar rugs that they would be allowed to 
walk on. But when I suggested we visit 
Pillsbury A Mill, they, while very eager 
to see it, said, in a tone of finality, ‘‘We 
dassent go there.’’ I was too innocent to 
see what they meant, laughed at their 
fears and finally, one day, got them to go. 
But they grew silent as we drew near, kept 
behind me and more close than usual. The 
guide, of course, welcomed us, showed us 
all over the mill, even taking us way down 
to see the turbines. On leaving, he gave 
each a booklet. The boys started to return 
them because they had no money, but when 
they understood, gasped their thanks. As 
we left, each boy bearing his booklet and 
a dazed expression, the guide invited us to 
come again. The boys had been silent, 
but when we were safely outside and 
around the corner, they relaxed and seemed 
to pinch themselves as they looked at their 
booklets. Then the two leaders fell into 
each other’s arms, gasping, ‘‘He asked us 
to come again!’’ They thought I was a 
miracle worker, for they had been up be- 
fore the court for hanging around that mill 
and were on probation to stay absolutely 
away. But the facts were that by being 
given the mill employee’s viewpoint before 
they came, they had learned how to conduct 
themselves in the place. where formerly 
their lack of playgrounds and their natural 
curiosity had made them a great nuisance. 
The miracle had been merely a little in- 
struction before the trip. 

The first point presented had been that 
time is money to men at work. It had 
been brought out that it is not because 
men are mean that they do not answer the 
questions of a casual visitor but because 
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to do so takes time from their work and 
robs them, if it is piece work, and the 
owner, if they are time paid. This was a 
new idea to these boys. Secondly, most of 
the men have boys of their own, they like 
boys, and do not want them hurt. When 
a man had yelled at a boy to ‘‘keep away 
from there,’’ they had assumed it was to 
save himself trouble or ‘‘ just meanness.’’ 
That the men had once been boys, now had 
sons, and liked boys, was the most revolu- 
tionary idea they collected during the sum- 
mer, I think. When they really got that 
thought and the idea of time being money, 
they were ready to stay away from all 
places of business without a court order. 
To justify excursions, the truths were 
brought out that even a school teacher can- 
not know as much about any man’s work as 
he does, that boys are to be the men of the 
future and so have a right to a chance to 
learn, and that a man who has spent years 
at some line of work really likes it and 
enjoys telling interested people about it. 
Growing out of these truths, the following 
decisions had been reached in the club 
meeting : 


1. We should know the parts or steps in 
what we are to see so we can understand enough 
to ask sensible questions. 

2. We should find out before we go what 
time will be most convenient to the men we are 
to disturb. 

3. We should stay as short a time as pos- 
sible. 

4. We should listen hard to whatever we are 
told. 

5. We should stay together. 

6. We should not only be careful about keep- 
ing away from the machinery, but hold our 
coats down and move far away and do all we 
can to let him know we are being careful, so 
he won’t be nervous. 

7. We should thank him when we leave. 


As a result of the understanding of these 
simple truths, the troublesome hoodlums 


were treated as the courteous gentlemen 
they had become. This illustration, while 
it is an extreme case, exemplifies the prep- 
aration that will make any normal group 
of children thoughtful and considerate 
guests in the workrooms of others. 

After a teacher has prepared against ac- 
cidents and for care and courtesy on the 
part of the children, she will still spoil 
it all if she does not then assume that her 
preparation is adequate; that the children 
have common sense and are to be trusted. 
An illustration will present the negative 
situation. At one time I succeeded, after 
going through all the above preparation 
except this last point, in getting a teacher 
to take her fourth-graders on a half-day 
trip. She came back exhausted, almost in 
tears, and I was consigned in no uncer- 
tain terms to the Ananias Club. ‘‘ Why, the 
children acted like little demons! It 
wasn’t so terribly bad until we started 
the two miles along the top of the river 
cliffs. I told them not to go close but they 
kept doing it and I was nearly crazy and 
they got worse and worse, and up there 
near the Soldier’s Home some of the boys 
just wouldn’t come when I ealled them 
away, and coming home in the car, they 
stood up and oh, it was awful.’’ She did 
not know that to one back twenty feet 
from an edge, the person who is really 
carefully staying a foot from the edge looks 
to be on the very brink. She did not trust 
that he would be looking out for his own 
skin. She had refused permission to do 
harmless things. Moreover, she had taken 
a friend along, ‘‘to help watch the chil- 
dren.’’ That meant the announcement to 
them that they were not trusted to look 
out for themselves, and further, that the 
teacher’s attention was partly given to her 
friend. The moral effect of this was bad 
and she did not give, as she needed to, all 
of her attention to the children. The re- 
sult of not assuming the children’s respon- 
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sibility and of her own divided attention 
had been disastrous. 

In this connection there are a few other 
suggestions that have proved useful. A 
parent should not be allowed to go along, 
if it is humanly possible to prevent it. If 
one insists, an understanding that the 
teacher cannot speak to her, probably even 
once, during the trip, obviates part of the 
difficulty. Another teacher and her chil- 
dren should not go along, though each may 
think, until she has tried it, that such pro- 
cedure will lighten the load for each. In 
fact, for several reasons it quadruples the 
difficulty for both teachers. In the first 
place, the children of the second teacher 
have not learned to trust the judgment of 
the first, that is, they have not learned that 
she tells them which are the really interest- 
ing things to observe and makes it easy 
for them to see them safely. Secondly, 
there is no central authority in the group, 
but, on the contrary, discussion before de- 
cision. Other troubles are that, since the 
attention of neither teacher is wholly given 
to the children, theirs is not wholly given 
to their teacher’s desires, and since neither 
teacher knows the names of the other’s 
children, each may be unable to give a 
quick call back if one be needed. Lastly, 
the crowd being twice as large puts her 
own pupils twice as far away from each 
teacher, and makes a pupil four times as 
difficult to reach. Therefore, each teacher 
should take only her own children on any 
trip. 

To summarize the personal suggestions 
to the teacher: 

Do not be ‘‘fussy’’; trust the children. 

Be the one adult in the group. 

Take only those children you know. 

Do not go so early in the year that the 


children have not yet acquired the habit 
of looking to you for guidance and trusting 
that guidance. 

The last major trouble with excursions 
as a frequent school procedure, that of the 
extra weariness to the teacher, is a dif- 
ficulty that for the day cannot be over- 
come. It seems harder to care for children 
and teach them while outdoors or on cars 
or in other buildings than when they are 
quiet in straight rows in a schoolroom. But 
in the end it is easier. The muscular weari- 
ness of the teacher after a few miles 
walking one day is less than the nerve ex- 
haustion from trying to hold active chil- 
dren, with avid sense organs, quiet, while 
they recite uninteresting half-understood 
words day after day. On the excursions, 
there is meaning collected that vitalizes 
dozens of the succeeding lessons. The 
troublesome, over-individualized child has 
been a real help in looking out for some of 
the others on the trip; the dull one has 
shown a surprising knowledge of some- 
thing seen ; and the negativistic one has had 
to admit that the teacher likes him or she 
would not have gone to so much extra 
trouble. Thus, these three main sources of 
schoolroom friction have received the lubri- 
cation of mutual respect. Moreover, the 
children have all found that when the arti- 
ficiality of schoolroom conditions is re- 
moved, they all are quite human and 
neither pupils nor teacher feel so much 
again the need of authority and obedience. 
Instead of director and followers, they are 
nearer to being fellow investigators and 
workers with progress easier, quicker, and 
happier for all. 

When prepared for in a simple, rational 
way, excursions become the high lights of 
the school term to teacher and pupils alike. 

















STANDARDS OF CONDUCT: AN EXPERIMENT 


JANE E. Coutter! anp EstHER JOHNSTONE 
School No. 8, Cliffside, New Jersey 


This experiment was the outcome of a de- 
sire on the part of the teachers and pupils 
in a particular school for better standards 
of conduct. The purpose was to bring 
about a gradual development of a conscious 
relationship between physical education, 
health education, general education, and 
the making of plans, and through these to 
build up the right attitude of behavior. 

The play instincts of the children, the 
joy in wholesome competition for the group, 
and the satisfaction of doing a worthy 
task in a 5, 3, 1 scoring scheme were util- 
ied, the children receiving credit for 
worthy work and having deductions made 
for violations. They worked in a group and 
only for the group. All the teachers and 
children in the fifth and sixth grades, spe- 
cial teachers, two directors of physical edu- 
cation, and one nurse participated. 

As interest is always present in the 
activities of the child, this scheme, built 
upon their interests, became of vital im- 
portance in their life. The organization 
was entirely democratic. It followed a gen- 
eral discussion by the pupils, teachers, and 
principal on the purposes of the different 
school activities and their relationship to 
behavior. The pupils in assembly elected a 
chairman and nominations were made for 
leaders, who at a later assembly addressed 
the pupils and told why they felt qualified 
to ask for support. Four boys and four 
girls were finally elected to be the leaders 
of certain teams, the members of which 


*Miss Coulter is prineipal of the school. 
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either expressed a desire or were chosen 
from any grade, all pupils participating. 
Lightnings, Flying Eagles, and Blue Birds 
were some of the names selected for the 
teams. 

At the principal’s request, the children 
listed their interests. Some of these are 
clean teeth, brushed hair, running races, 
leading in physical training, collecting 
papers in the classroom, helping the teacher 
find poems, being quiet when the teacher 
is out of the room, making up games, drink- 
ing milk for good health, improvement in 
spelling, making up a club, mending stock- 
ings at home, good posture, politeness, self- 
control, honesty, good report card, leading 
in games and sport, appearance, sportsman- 
ship, music, manual training, writing, 
arithmetic, playing baseball, being on time, 
patience, keeping the room tidy, obeying 
the teacher, saluting the flag correctly, re- 
porting on current events, helping the child 
after school, and bringing pictures and 
articles from home. 

One little boy wrote: 


The things I would like to be marked for are: 


1. Posture. 

2. Cleanliness. 

3. Regular at school. 

4. Attention to work. 

5. Things that are right. 

6. Games and physical training. 
7. Planning things. 

8. Courtesy. 

9. Obedience. 
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These were organized by the children 
under five heads: 


Citizenship 
Health 
Lessons 
Planning 
Conduct 


After this plan had been in operation for 
some time, everyone felt that it should have 
a name. A great many names were sub- 
mitted, such as: 


The School’s Team Chart. 

The Work Chart. 

The Think Chart of the Good Citizens. 
The Real Good Citizen’s Score. 
Everybody’s Chart. 

The Chart for Helping Boys and Girls. 


‘‘The Real Good Citizen’s Score Chart’’ 
and ‘‘The Chart for Helping Boys and 
Girls’’ were each submitted eighteen times. 
At the children’s suggestion, these two 
names were combined into ‘‘The Score 
Chart for Helping Boys and Girls to be 
Good Citizens.’’ 

An actual chart as kept by the teams 
after several weeks’ work is shown at the 
bottom of this page. 

The principal, wishing to check up on 
the value of this, asked the children two 
questions: first, how they liked it; sec- 
ond, if they would rather work for them- 
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twenty-six children preferred to work for 
their teams, and only eleven for themselves, 
Nearly everyone liked the chart. The fol- 
lowing are some of the answers: 


I like the chart because we have a lot of 
fun and it helps us to behave. 

It helps us to get our work better. 

Sometimes points are taken off and then we 
try to put them on again. 

Everyone is trying to have his team win by 
doing neat work and by bringing in his home- 
work. 

I lost five points for my team because I for- 
got to clean my teeth one morning. I was very 
sorry for my team, so I worked hard and I re- 
ceived three points for helping make a Chart 
of Explorers and two points for stunts. And 
I earned my five points again. 

I spoke to John when he lost two points 
and he is going to work for them again. 


The children suggested that they keep 
individual lists for which their teams were 
given credit. These are some of them: 
clean nails, clean desk, answering the bell 
promptly, good penmanship, bringing in 
flowers, running races, doing stunts, im- 
provement in reading, outside reading. 
Some of the things which the children re- 
ported as earning five points were: for 
reading a sad part without laughing; for 
helping a little girl across the street; for 
bringing in a book about Luther Burbank; 
for helping other children; for doing some- 
thing hard; for making a nice apron for 











selves or for their teams. One hundred my mother. One reported: ‘‘I lost points 
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for chewing gum and not being in line on 
time.”’ 

The following are examples of some of 
the letters received: 


I think this contest of School Events is just 
grand. I make my team win more points than 
lose. Some of the points I won are below: 

4 points for Good Hygiene paper 
5 points for world map 
5 points for spelling, honor 
3 points for being courteous 
+ 3 points for having my history neat 


Total 20 and some others I can’t remember. 


Some that I lost: 
5 points for being rude 
— 3 points for calling out 


Total 8 and some others I don’t remember. 

Yesterday we suggested that we should throw 
off the boys but the ones that are rude are al- 
ways the best athletes; if this happens we will 
lose on the school grounds, so I guess some 
other punishment should be suggested. We 
should have a very strict one for scorekeeper. 
Some time we may suggest a good, very good 
way when you come up again. 

I got five points taken off for not doing what 
Miss told me to do. I am awfully sorry 
when points are taken off our team. It’s nice to 
have teams and earn points like you earn money 
sometimes. I like to run races and do stunts 
and all sorts of things. I like to have points 
put on rather than taken off. 





Some comments of the teachers: 


It has inereased the pupils’ interest in all 
activities. 

All children have an opportunity to make 
contributions for their team. 

A child who may not read well but can sew 
well is given credit and feels the satisfaction 
of helping the group. 

The child who can sing but who cannot do 
arithmetic feels the satisfaction of making a 
contribution. 

I have noticed part.cularly the improvement 
in cleanliness. 

We enjoy the scoring sheet in all our de- 


partmental work. It records improvement in 
reading, thus providing for individual differ- 
ences; rewarding the faithful and making a 
game of school work which might sometimes 
prove irksome. It develops character and 
citizenship. Just as in a true democracy the 
law-breakers undo the work of the good citizen, 
so the same thing happens in the democracy of 
the classroom. The boys and girls quickly see 
the value of codperation. 

The scoring sheet promotes better health 
(cleanliness), better class of work, better be- 
havior of all kinds. I know a boy who not 
only was badly behaved, but very low in his 
classes. This team work has been the making 
of him. He is not only courteous and gentle 
but he is trying so hard in his reading that 
he will soon be high in that subject. 

I believe that the danger of over-competition 
is checked to a great extent because all of the 
children are included, not just a representative 
group. The competitive stimulus seems to be 
not wholly unnatural. The success of our lives 
is dependent upon competition or combat with 
numerous and varied forces—the elements, 
disease, ete. 

At any rate the scoring system is merely 
a means to an end, as is any other educational 
method. The end and the merit of the method 
can be determined only after longer experience. 
At present, it seems that it is valuable and 
results so far have been gratifying. 

I have never seen anything introduced into 
the classroom that has created such a keen 
interest. The effect of this system of team 
work is seen in the way pupils are organizing 
their work, in their efforts to secure self-control, 
and in personal cleanliness. 

I have noticed a great improvement in 
Dominick in self-control and bodily cleanliness. 


OUTCOMES 


The greatest benefit of all was to be seen 
among the pupils who had never been 
known to be actively interested. Friendly 
rivalry arose among the groups so that 
everywhere appeared evidences of a more 
desirable room morale. Pupils with seem- 
ing inferiority complexes participated. 
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The social approval of the team members 
made for better effort. It not only taught 
service and self-sacrifice but gave an oppor- 
tunity for training in leadership. The per- 
sonal influence of one pupil upon another 
proved valuable. It developed a certain 


responsibility to others. It gave an oppor- 
tunity for moral ideals and attitudes to be 
translated into action. 

Thorndike says, ‘‘Child study shows no 
royal road to learning save through the 
acquisition of right habits.’’ 


PROFESSIONALIZING THE NORMAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Harriet M. Stone 
State Normal School, Willimantic, Connectiout 


To make the curriculum a series of proj- 
ects or problems has been the aim of the 
English department. The word ‘‘project”’ 
means little or nothing to the group of 
students who enter the Normal School. 
The twelve or more years of school life 
which they have already experienced have 
left them with varied impressions but with 
no constructive ideas of method that will 
enable them to adjust themselves readily 
to the scheme of things as they are, the 
two-year course being all too short for ac- 
quiring the many new ‘‘attitudes, habits, 
and skills’’ that are required. 

The following accounts, written for the 
English teacher, are results of definite pur- 
posing and planning on the part of the 
students before entering the training 
period, in an attempt at ‘‘professionaliz- 
ing’’ the course of study. 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


When I received my appointment to the 
fifth grade, I was very much pleased, for 
I believe that there is, perhaps, more op- 
portunity for growth in that grade than 
in any other grade in the elementary school. 
In all parts of the curriculum there is 
room for growth, but since I had been as- 
signed to the subjects covering oral and 


written composition, reading, and litera- 
ture, my interest lay especially in that 
field. 

The first thing I realized was that I must 
have some big fundamental aim toward 
which to work, or the material would not 
be correlated, and each subject would be 
pulling in a different direction. 


THE PLAN 


I read over, and studied, the course of 
study for Grades IV and V, and found that 
there were four things listed under ‘‘ Mini- 
mum Achievement’’ which I felt sure the 
children were not getting as by-products 
of their study, or if they were getting them, 
full value wasn’t being gained from them. 
For example, I knew that the children had 
not formed the ‘‘habit of using a dictionary 
to find words giving difficulty in pronuncia- 
tion,’’ because they continually mispro- 
nounced the more difficult words, and 
would ask the correct pronunciation rather 
than look it up. From the following four 
points I formulated my big aim, which was 
“‘to try to inspire the children to read more 
and better books for pleasure, being sure 
they know more about the parts of books, 
and helps in using them.’’ 


I. Rate and Comprehension According to 
Standard Tests and Scales. 
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At the first opportunity the class was 
tested on material which the pupils had 
never seen before. I let them read for 
three minutes, then close their books. After 
this had been done, they answered a set of 
false and true questions on the material 
which they had just read. These papers 
were collected, and the children were then 
given time to count the total number of 
words they had read, divide by three, and 
so find their rate per minute. I posted 
these rates on a chart, and found that they 
ranged from 83 to 400. The average rate 
for a fifth grade is 180 words a minute. 
This gave a chance for classroom discus- 
sion about the reason for this variation in 
scores. I recorded also the rate of compre- 
hension on the same chart, so that speed 
and comprehension could be compared. In 
the case of the one who read 400 words a 
minute, the comprehension was ten, in a 
test of ten possibilities. We tried to show 
one girl who had read 300 words a minute, 
but who only scored three in comprehen- 
sion, that she should read more slowly, to 
get the meaning better. Each child studied 
his own problem and figured out what he 
would try to do. With this in mind, they 
were tested a week later. The scores 
ranged from 100 to 440. Only one had a 
comprehension of 4, and the rest all had 6 
or over. Exercises and check-ups like this 
at definite intervals would be very helpful. 


II. Habit of Using the Dictionary to Find 
Words Giving Difficulty in Pronun- 
ciation. 


I added to this, words giving difficulty in 
meaning. From the children’s pronuncia- 
tion of words, and the meanings which they 
sometimes gave in the phrases to be looked 
up in the reading lesson, I saw that many 
were not making the most of their diction- 
aries. QOne reading period I said, ‘‘Take 
out Norse Stories and dictionaries.’’ Then 
I gave a phrase such as this, ‘‘The clouds 


scudded across the sky,’’ containing one 
difficult word, told the page, and then gave 
the children time to find it in their Norse 
books. After this was done, they started 
at a given signal to find the word in their 
dictionaries. The first one to find the 
best, most fitting meaning, stood in order 
to let the others know that he was ready. 
In this way the slow ones were speeded up 
a bit by not wanting to be the last ones to 
stand. One child gave the meaning and 
this was followed by class discussion. 
When the correct meaning was found, I 
wrote it on the board. It was then sub- 
stituted in the phrase in place of the word 
‘**seudded’’ and the sentence was read to 
show content relation. 

A thirty-minute period was devoted to 
this type of drill, stressing the usability of 
the dictionary for its different purposes, 
as well as speed in finding the words. 

Follow-up work was necessary, of course. 
Each day in the reading questions I used 
three or four words which the children did 
not know. Then they applied their drill 
by looking them up quickly, studying the 
pronunciation, and picking out the most 
fitting meaning. 


III. Skill in Use of Index and Table of 
Contents for Finding Material. 


There was much opportunity for the chil- 
dren in this grade to use a variety of 
books, for their work in social science was 
taken from five or six different books. Gen- 
erally they were given, by the social 
studies teacher, definite pages in all the 
books which contained materia! on ‘‘ Rub- 
ber,’’ if that happened to be the subject 
which they were studying. As an intro- 
duction to my idea of letting them do it, I 
had them take out their different books. 
We learned these things about an index: 

1. Where it is found—kind of book. 

2. What purpose it serves. 

3. How to use it. 
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After this, I gave a topic, the name of a 
place, or the name of a person, and the 
children looked up references and pages 
for it. 

In the same way they learned where the 
table of contents is found, what it is for, 
and how to use it. The same sort of prac- 
tice was given them for this work. I gave 
the title of a story I wished them to find 
in their reading books. The first one ready 
would stand and give the page. 

The difference between the arrangement 
and use of an index and that of a table of 
contents was brought out. In their other 
subjects, the children were given a chance 
to apply what they had learned. This 
study helped to make them realize that 
parts of books are especially designed to 
aid us in our work. 


IV. Discrimination and Taste in Selecting 
Books to Read for Pleasure. 

When I went into the grade, I found 
that there were two different reading 
tables, one holding books which the chil- 
dren had brought in, the other holding 
books which the teacher had provided for 
the children’s pleasure reading. On the 
children’s table I found a varied collec- 
tion of fairy stories, nature stories, Boy 
Seout books, and Alger books. At first I 
was glad to have the children read any of 
these books and report on them before the 
class. Then we could decide whether the 
books had real value or not. Very soon 
the Alger books were discarded, and the 
boys and girls were gradually won over 
to reading the better, more worth-while 
books. 

When they had finished a book, a writ- 
ten report was made on these topics: 
Title. 

. Author. 

. Number of pages. 

. Time it took me to read it. 
. Sentence summary. 


orm co Do 


6. Comment—whether I liked it or not, 
and what I liked about it. 


These reports were kept on an attractive 
chart at the back of the room, so the pupils 
tried to read as many books as they could 
in order to be on the chart a number of 
times. 


CONCLUSION 


In these ways I worked toward the 
guiding aim, given above. If I could have 
had more than six weeks in which to work, 
the results would have been more striking. 
However, this little start shows what could 
be done during the year, by giving the 
process careful thought and work. 

Miuprep 8. JoHNSON. 


II 


INTRODUCTION 


My training this term was in the fifth 
grade. Although I did not teach language 
I tried to keep language particularly in 
mind in my social studies and hygiene 
work. Many interesting situations and 
needs were developed in these classes. 

The fact was brought clearly to my mind 
that only by working for better speech in 
all the studies can language aims be accom- 
plished. Keeping this in mind, I attempted 
to carry out this principle. My successes 
and failures are recorded in this short ar- 
ticle on my work in the fifth grade. 


VOCABULARY WORK 


The fifth grade children with whom I 
worked were, with but few exceptions, of 
foreign parentage. Their big need seemed 
to be vocabulary training. 

My first attempts to teach social studies 
must certainly have been amusing for my 
training teacher. I talked glibly of the 
‘*final destinations of explorers,’’ ‘‘monop- 
olies of trade,’’ ‘‘resources of Brazil,’’ the 
‘‘factors involved’’ and other tongue twist- 
ers. It was not long before the children 
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were greatly annoyed because, of course, I 
was talking miles above their heads. 

After this experience I tried to bring in 
as many new words as possible. The fifth 
grade with which I worked is a bright class 
and, with a simple explanation, grasped the 
meanings of many words which would be 
useful to them all along in their school 
career. A language period was devoted to 
the use of the dictionary. This period cer- 
tainly was valuable and I hope some of 
the words I tried to make concrete to the 
children will stay with them. 


READING: STUDIOUS AND INFORMATIONAL 


The social studies and hygiene reading 
which I supervised was, of course, mostly 
of the informational type. Study periods 
were planned. The children took notes 
and made outlines on the material read. 
Having trained with the same grade when 
they were fourth graders, I could readily 
see their growth in ability to pick out ma- 
terial related to the subject at hand. 

The fifth grade seems to be the grade 
where children are taught intelligent study 
and organization. Previous to this, much 
of the work has been pointed out and done 
for them. 

With my low group I had to read over 
and discuss references, trying to show them 
how to do intelligent reading and studying. 
The study of the use of table of contents 
and index helped many and earried over 
into the social studies work. 


PLEASURE READING 


Some of the social studies reading could 
plainly be classed as pleasure reading. 
Many interesting stories of Walter Ral- 
eigh, the Virginia settlers, John Alden and 
Miles Standish, with many other Pilgrim 
and Puritan friends, furnished enjoyment 
for the whole class. They also provided 
an opportunity for audience reading. One 
boy read a whole book, Finders and Foren- 
ders of America, and gave a book report 
on it. 

Social studies offer an interesting and 
worth-while field for pleasure reading. 


ORAL WORK 


The reference and story reading done 
led to much class discussion. An excel- 
lent opportunity for language work was 
presented in these periods. 

A child came forward and reported on 
the topic to be discussed. After he had 
finished, the discussion was thrown open. 
The children themselves corrected gram- 
matical errors and suggested any possible 
improvements to the report. Additions 
were given and accounts of actual experi- 
ences often added zest and interest to the 
discussion. 

My work in the fifth grade showed me 
the great opportunity for language work 
and correlation in all subjects. I feel that 
I gained much in the grade in this field. 

E. Hatt. 











AN EIGHTH GRADE ARITHMETIC PROJECT 

Arithmetic! What an old bugbear it 
was to the youngsters! More than that, 
the thought of it actually haunted me day 
and night. It had always been a favorite 
subject with me, but the pupils this year 
seemed to have a perfect horror of it. It 
was like pulling teeth to have them keep 
up to grade. It was absolutely necessary 
that I find some means of making the work 
more interesting. In one of our class meet- 
ings we discussed the work in arithmetic 
which had to be covered this semester. 
Finding that most of it was based on per- 
centage, I suggested that we operate a 
store. Someone in the class advised that we 
have a bank, too, so that the work dealing 
with negotiable paper and banking might be 
covered. The children were quick to accept 
both plans, and a discussion followed in 
regard to the execution of plans. 

One of the pupils called the First Na- 
tional Bank and made arrangements for 
our visiting that institution the following 
day. We gained much through this trip, 
as we had a guide who explained every- 
thing in detail, besides giving us sample 
material with which to start our bank. 

The next few days were spent in the 
study of checking and savings accounts, the 
making of check books, savings deposit 
books, ete. Later, we were fortunate 
enough to receive such things from the local 
banks. One set of leatherette check books 
which the First National Bank donated was 
used as prizes. 

To meet the problem of money, we used 
‘*stage’? money, profit-sharing coupons, 
‘‘elinkers’’ found along the railroad tracks, 
and certain advertising material from a 
local firm. Meanwhile, the boys were busy 
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making a bank consisting of savings and 
checking departments and a safety deposit 
vault, and the necessary equipment for the 
store. 

After a careful study of banking, and the 
making of a complete outline, we were 
ready to transact business. A president, 
cashier, secretary, and board of directors 
were elected for the rest of the term. In 
order that each child might do actual bank- 
ing, it was necessary that he receive a 
salary. Our next problem, then, was to de- 
cide on a fair salary schedule—one which 
would be realistic. The following became 
our plan. Each child decided on the voca- 
tion he thought he might wish to follow 
when he grew older. He then interviewed 
some person in the city who was following 
that occupation, and thereby learned the 
education required, the work involved, and 
the average salary. When each had made a 
decision, the schedule was made out and 
posted on the bulletin board. Each Friday 
the children received their wages. 

Banking hours were from 8:30 to 9:00 
and from 1:15 to 1:30 every day, and from 
4:00 to 4:30 on Fridays. Mondays were 
usually the busiest days for the bank em- 
ployees. We tried to have our banking as 
realistic as possible, having the children fill 
out all necessary cards, checking accounts 
each day, and locking the money each night 
in the vault, which, of course, was fire- and 
burglar-proof. 

Every Monday morning the children paid 
me for their board and room, as I was con- 
ducting a boarding and rooming house. 
(After the store opened, most of the girls 
did light housekeeping.) This item, to- 
gether with all expenses, was recorded in 
the budget books, which were very simple, 
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having only credit and debit columns, and 
which were balanced semi-monthly. All 
children belonging to a Student Thrift 
Club which had been organized in the city 
considered their savings dividends on 
stocks and bonds. 

As some of the pupils wished to borrow 
money with which to carry on business, it 
was necessary to learn to write promissory 
notes, drafts, ete. The paying of some 
of these notes in installments necessitated 
our studying partial payments. 

Interest, both simple and compound, had 
to be studied as every pupil had money 
in the savings account. One of our local 
bankers very kindly explained to the class 
bank discount and domestic exchange, but 
as the former is now becoming uncommon, 
we did very little work with it. As our 
thrift money was considered as dividends, 
it was necessary that we have a thorough 
knowledge of stocks and bonds so as to 
invest our money in the wisest manner. 

Every two weeks the bank issued state- 
ments. For these the children used type- 
writing paper divided into two sections by 
atracing wheel (so that the duplicate might 
easily be torn from the original), and ruled 
in red ink. The figures were sometimes 
typewritten, but often had to be written 
by hand. 

Two weeks before the close of the school 
term we issued dividends to the stock- 
holders, as we wished to close our places of 
business so that we might have one week 
of drill and review before the final exam- 
inations. 

As the various new subjects were intro- 
duced, original problems were made and 
worked by the pupils. It was not until 
we felt we had a good knowledge of the 
work that we used the problems in the 
textbook. These were generally used as 
test problems. In fact, it was scarcely 
necessary that we have textbooks except 
as references. 


OUR STORE 


Just as ‘‘keeping house’’ has always 
been a favorite play for the girls, so has 
‘‘playing store’’ been of keen interest to 
the boys. It was, therefore, an easy matter 
to get our store started. We had originally 
intended having a department store, but 
found that we did not have enough room, 
so finally we dealt only in groceries and 
drugs. 

For two days our room had magazines in 
every available space. Such a cutting, past- 
ing, and mounting as there was! It was 
not long before we had enough articles 
mounted so that we might open our store. 
We used a table for a counter and a small 
bookstand for stock shelves. Later it was 
necessary to add another table and three 
more cupboards. One of the boys was not 
satisfied with the stock, however, and wrote 
to a company asking for sample supplies. 
Being successful in his efforts, he aroused 
the interest of the entire class. All wanted 
to go to local stores and wholesale houses; 
all wanted to write and receive letters. The 
splendid codperation and help received by 
us from these companies proved a wonder- 
ful aid toward making our project a suc- 
cess. Some of the letters contained a 
personal element which made the children 
feel that they were being placed on a level 
with adults. For over a month scarcely a 
day passed without our receiving a ship- 
ment of stock, and before the term closed 
we were conducting both wholesale and 
retail houses. 

We were already supplied with money, 
as our bank had been in operation for some 
time, so we were ready to open our store 
as soon as our stock was placed in order. 
One of the boys had built a very fine cash 
register of a peach box, cardboard, a spool, 
and wire, and had covered it with alumi- 
num paint to make it look realistic. Order 
books had been obtained from stores, a 
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spindle was ready for the charge slips, and 
we had bought a notebook for our accounts. 

Last, but not least, we had installed a 
telephone system, a telephone having a bell 
attached being supplied for the bank, the 
store, and a public booth. Wausau has 
the automatic system, but as we could not 
follow this we had a ‘‘central.’’ Banking, 
store, and telephone hours were the same. 

After a careful investigation of whole- 
sale and retail prices our stock was marked 
according to the code word, birthplace, 
chosen by the proprietors. 

Attractive posters announcing the open- 
ing date of the store were set up in the 
room. Enticing offers were made. Then 
the store opened for business. Such an 
eager crowd as that attending this grand 
opening could not be excelled. Everyone 
was eager not only to gaze at the tempting 
things displayed but also to buy. There 
was no doubt that our store had met with 
success. The clerks were kept busy every 
day, the delivery boy never had time to 
loiter, and the proprietors had to work 
late every night in order to check accounts. 
The latter were succeeding in their business 
venture, but they had many expenses to 
meet. Their store, being located in a good 
business section, had a very high rental; 
the clerks and delivery man had to receive 
their wages; light, heat, and telephone bills 
came in at the end of each month. 

Each week a sale was conducted, thus 
bringing in commercial discount, profit, 
and loss. <A sales agent who wished to 
work on a commission basis was engaged, 
thus necessitating our studying commission 
sc that we might figure his salary. 

One day, one of the proprietors an- 
nounced to the class that it was his desire 
that the store property or some other suit- 
able site be purchased, and that he needed 
everyone’s aid. Books were audited, ac- 
counts were checked, and the report that 
five hundred dollars could be made as an 


initial payment was verified. A committee 
was appointed to visit the office of the 
register of deeds, the various real estate 
offices, and the offices of the city assessor 
and city treasurer so that we should not go 
into the new project blindly. We found 
that many things had to be considered: 
present valuation of property ; future valu- 
ation; taxation; location of property in 
regard to residence section and to business 
section of the city ; whether the store should 
face the east or the west; location in re- 
gard to similar stores; number of people 
passing by; remodelling necessary ; condi- 
tion of heating plant, water pipes, ete. 
The committee was fortunate to secure a 
local real estate dealer to talk to the entire 
class on the subject of buying property. 
He became so interested in our project 
that he offered to do actual business with 
us, and consequently, when we had decided 
on a certain piece of property, the con- 
tract was drawn up in his office and the 
usual legal procedure was gone through 
with; later, we received a warranty deed. 
When our proprietors became actual 
owners, someone advised that the property 
be insured. We therefore chose two people 
to act as insurance agents, one for property 
and the other for life. After visiting dif- 
ferent agents and acquiring a store of 
knowledge, they presented their subjects to 
the class. The store was insured at once, 
and the majority of the class took out 
policies for some kind of life insurance. 
The study of taxation naturally grew 
out of the purchase of property and the 
buying of imported stock. The subject of 
duties brought in a great deal of history. 
Stocks and bonds were again a vital sub- 
ject when the storekeepers wished to invest 
their earnings. The division of earnings 
brought in very well the subjects of pro- 
portion and partnership. 
Our problems, except for those used in 
tests and reviews, were original and dealt 
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almost entirely with our project. Each 
day we had class discussions which brought 
from the children both adverse criticisms 
and commendations of the way in which 
business was being transacted, and sugges- 
tions for improvement. At this time letters 
from the various companies were read and 
reports given and discussed. Letters were 
written outside of school hours but were 
corrected before being sent. 

We also discussed the proper way to send 
and receive telephone calls, thereby learn- 
ing a lesson in courtesy. 

Our oral talks on the various topics, re- 
ports of committees, and open discussions 
helped us to gain a better control of the 
English language. 

How much more interesting history be- 
came when we found that it affected such 
an important thing as money! Alexander 
Hamilton was just as real to us as our city 
bankers. 

In my estimation, this project has done 
more toward making real citizens of these 
pupils than anything else I might have at- 
tempted. Their direct contact with the 
business world and city officials has led 
them to feel the importance of being Amer- 
ican citizens. To me, this has been one of 
the best results of the project. 

DaGMar HANSEN, 
Humboldt School, 
Wausau, Wis. 


THE STUDY OF ASIA 
A Sixth Grade Project 


Every teacher has felt the great impor- 
tance of finding a live, logical approach to 
the teaching of the various phases of sub- 
ject matter in her grade. Our particular 
problem was to find how to approach the 
teaching of Asia and to stimulate interest 
in far-away countries. It seemed that, by 
the observation and the study of the vari- 
ous kinds of Oriental rugs in our city, this 
interest could be aroused. This proved a 


most interesting avenue of investigation 
and through this means the children 
learned the essential facts in the curric- 
ulum in a satisfactory and profitable 
manner. 

Our work began by having a group of 
children, with their teacher, visit several 
Oriental rug stores in order to see the rugs 
that had been made in the various Asiatic 
countries which we were about to study. 
This was a tangible means of learning some- 
thing about Turkey, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria, China, India. 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Siberia. 

The proprietors of the stores were very 
courteous and unusually interested in our 
thirst for knowledge, and related many in- 
teresting facts to the children. They dis- 
played rugs from the various countries 
named above, showed them the superiority 
of some rugs over others, and allowed the 
children to finger them and to discover 
their differentiation and marks of individu- 
ality. The children carried notebooks and 
pencils and eagerly noted every fact in 
order to give accurate reports upon their 
return to the class. Mr. Kashan, a native 
of one of these countries, told the children 
a great many facts about the life and cus- 
toms of the children and adults living in 
the various rug lands. He also informed 
them that they could obtain more relevant 
data by writing to a friend of his in Chi- 
eago, who is also a rug dealer and the au- 
thor of a booklet on the subject. 

Following this visit, the children gave re- 
ports to the class and suggested writing a 
business letter for the booklet. This was 
done and an answer was received immedi- 
ately. Letters of thanks were also written 
to the gentlemen who had beer. so kind and 
considerate in giving us so much of their 
time and information. Other work in 
English, in connection with this project or 
unit of work, consisted of oral and written 
reports, by various members of the class, 
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on the following countries as they were 


studied: Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Turkey, Palestine, Afghanistan, Syria, 
China, Japan, India, Baluchistan and 
Siberia. 


At several meetings of our Book Club, 
the pupils reported on various books re- 
lated to this work. Among them were 
Stories of Persian Heroes, When I was a 
Boy in Persia, Treasure Flower (Jap- 
anese), and Japanese Fairy Tales. Poems 
bearing on the subject were read and 
studied by the class, among them being 
‘The Caravan from China Comes’’ and 
‘“‘The Arab’s Farewell to his Horse.”’ 
Original poems were written by the class. 
Reading selections correlating with the 
unit were selected from our Lincoln Reader 
B-VI: ‘‘Mareco Polo,’’ ‘‘Sinbad’s Second 
Voyage,’’ ‘‘The Crusader,’’ and ‘‘The 
Story of Silk.’’ 

Among the various activities of the 
pupils were the making of rainfall and 
product maps, graphs showing the com- 
parative population, ete. Articles im- 
ported from these countries were brought 
to class by numerous children; pictures 
from magazines, advertisements, ete., were 
collected and mounted. 

In connection with this project, the his- 
tory work consisted of a study of the 
Crusaders, Marco Polo’s adventures, the 
discovery of America, ete. The work pro- 
gressed in a continuous manner, each new 
part fitting in consistently with the previ- 
ous work. 

In arithmetic problems like the following 
were used: 


1. A rug dealer had $20,000 worth of rugs; 
414% of his stock were Oriental rugs, the 
others were made in America. How much 
money was invested in Oriental rugs? 

2. A dealer had $37,500 worth of Oriental 


rugs sent to him to sell on a 10% commission, 
He sold $15,725 worth. How much commission 
did he receive? 

3. An Oriental rug dealer offered all rugs 
during a certain week at 334% discount, 
One was bought which was priced $585. What 
did the purchaser pay for the rug? 

4. A rug measured 6’ x 9’. How many square 
feet in rug? This rug cost $108. What was 
the cost per square yard? 


Music and art were also correlated in 
this project. Japanese songs were taught 
and the music from ‘‘Madame Butterfly” 
was played on the victrola for music ap. 
preciation. 

During the drawing period, placards 
bearing the names of the countries to be 
represented in the assembly were made, 
Lettering and spacing were studied in 
order to make them symmetrical. 

As a finale, a resumé of the project was 
given for assembly. The 6-A class was 
divided into groups. Each group repre- 
sented one of the twelve countries studied. 
Important, leading questions were asked 
by members of the respective groups to 
pupils in other groups. Among the ques- 
tions asked were: 


Mesopotamia, why have you a better chance 
to farm than your neighboring countries have! 

Arabia, how do you travel? Why? 

China, what is your greatest problem and 
how do you combat it? 

Siberia, which part of your country is most 
habitable? Why? 

Japan, what is your chief food? Why? 

India, why have you made such slow prog- 
ress? 

Name some of your improvements, India, | 
since you have been under British rule. 


DELPHINE ROTHCHILD, 
Brandeis School, 





Louisville, Ky. 
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CONVENTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
UNION IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Over two thousand members registered 
their attendance at the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the International Kinder- 
garten Union in Grand Rapids in April. 
The international interests of the organi- 
zation were emphasized through a program 
on ‘‘World Neighbors’’ and also through 
messages from Elizabeth Rotten, of Ger- 
many, and Annie Howe, for forty years in 
kindergarten service in Japan. Miss Alice 
Ling spoke for her native land, China, and 
three delegates brought greetings from 
Cuba. 

The other main topics of the program 
were ‘‘ Teacher Guidance, Supervision, and 
Training,’’ ‘‘ Nursery Schools and Parental 
Edueation,’’ ‘‘Beginnings in Education,”’ 
and ‘‘Classroom Learnings in the Nursery- 
Kindergarten-Primary Field.’’ One of the 
most memorable addresses was that given 
at the opening session by L. A. Pechstein, 
Dean of the School of Education in the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Outstanding features of the convention 
were Delegates’ Day, the presence of nine 
ex-presidents, an exhibit prepared by the 
local committee, a service in memory of 
Annie Laws, Elizabeth Harrison, and Mary 
Boomer Page, and the reports of various 
standing committees. On account of lack 
of funds, the convention number of Child- 
hood Education was designated as a substi- 
tute for the usual Yearbook of Proceedings. 
Rochester was selected as the meeting place 
for 1929. 

The officers of the Union are: president, 
Caroline W. Barbour, State Teachers 
College, Superior, Wisconsin; first vice- 
President, May Hill, Western Reserve 
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University ; second vice-president, Evalina 
Harrington, Primary Supervisor, El Paso, 


Texas; recording secretary, Sarah A. 
Marsh, Director of Kindergartens, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts ; corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer, Frances Kern, National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH IN HAWAII 

The Territory of Hawaii a year or so ago 
added a division of research and curricu- 
lum revision to its educational staff. The 
new bureau, in charge of Dr. Ross Wiley 
and Miss Helen Pratt, at once took up the 
two most pressing problems of the schools, 
classification of pupils and development of 
a more modern program of pupil activities. 

Reclassification is already far advanced. 
By the use of the Stanford Achievement 
Tests, the general academic status of the 
pupils was determined. Retarded pupils 
were discovered by means of age-grade 
progress data and those distinctly over-age 
are being advanced to higher grades. 

This policy demands, of course, the 
working out of curricula not only more 
vital than formerly but also more varied. 
An emergency program for older pupils 
recently advanced must be provided. 
Activities suited to children of varying 
abilities must be set up for all grades, and 
everywhere larger units of instruction are 
gradually to take the place of the formal 
lessons still too common in Hawaii as 
elsewhere. 

The new program is spoken of as an 
activity curriculum and the point of view 
to be established that of the project idea in 
its broader sense. The more informal 
aspects of the program are to be found in 
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the lower grades. For the present the 
junior and senior high schools are trying 
out the Morrison unit plan, but only as a 
stepping stone to something better. It is 
generally recognized that the Morrison 
technique is that of teacher domination 
and essentially a variation on the Herbar- 
tian Formal Steps. 

During the past year about half of the 
teachers and principals of the Territory 
were enrolled in extension classes con- 
ducted jointly by the Normal School and 
the Division of Research. During the 
summer session a conference class for prin- 
cipals and supervisors was conducted by 
Dr. Wiley, Director of the Territorial Divi- 
sion of Research, and Dr. Hosic of Teach- 
ers College, who happened to be a visitor to 
the Islands in May and June and was 
pressed into service. The course was 
treated as a large project or activity unit 
to serve in some measure as an example of 
the newer teaching. The students elected 
an advisory committee and with its help 
the instructors organized eleven committees 
to prepare summaries of the important dis- 
cussions of the course. These reports will 
be made available to all of the school 
people of the Territory. 

The leaders recognize that the process of 
organizing activity curricula must be grad- 
ual and will take time. They are, there- 
fore, proceeding with due caution. Already, 
however, there is a great awakening. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 5-11, 1928 

The following suggestions are offered by 
the American Legion, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and other organizations to 
aid in the preparation of programs for 
American Education Week. The purpose 
of this week is to acquaint the public with 
the work of the school, with their ideals, 
their achievements, and their needs. Let 
the aim be to have every parent visit his 


child’s school at least once during the 
week. Evening sessions may be substituted 
for afternoon sessions on certain days. For 
some time prior to Education Week, arti- 
cles on the schools should appear in local 
newspapers. Note that this program em- 
phasizes each of the cardinal objectives of 
education: health; worthy home member- 
ship; mastery of the tools, technics, and 
spirit of learning; faithful citizenship ; vo- 
cational and economic effectiveness; wise 
use of leisure; and ethical character. 


HeattH Day, Monpay, November 5 


Health is the foundation of individual happi- 
ness and community well-being. Health Day 
programs can show the public what the schools 
do to promote health through recreation, nutri- 
tion, ventilation, and training in good habits. 
An adequate school plant—sanitary, spacious, 
cheerful—helps to improve individuals and 
community life and to insure a better race. 


Home anp Scuoot Day, Turespay, NovemMBER 6 


Home is the most fundamental institution 
among civilized peoples. Its codperation with 
the school is a necessity. American Education 
Week is a good time for parents to visit the 
school and for teachers to plan visits to the 
homes of their pupils. Let the pupils know 
what each of them can do to help make better 
homes. 


Kynow Your Scoot Day, WEDNESDAY, 
NovEMBER 7 


Schools are the first and biggest enterprise in 
locality, state, or nation. A little invested in 
education saves much expended on poverty, 
disease, and crime. The school teaches children 
how to learn, to think, to develop vision, to 
judge, to do, and gives them an appreciation of 
the spirit of learning. 


ScHoont Opportunity Day, THURSDAY, 
NovEMBER 8 
To help every child find his field of service 
and to prepare him for it is a primary responsi- 
bility of the school. On this day show the op- 
portunities offered children in your community 
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—how vocational efficiency is promoted through 
courses in agriculture, trades, and industries, 
commerce, and home economics; how advantages 
are afforded by special classes and evening 
schools. 


CiT1zENSHIP Day, Frmay, NOVEMBER 9 


The suecess of a democratic government de- 
pends upon the faithful performance by each 
citizen of his publie duty. By living as citizens 
of the schools, children learn to be citizens of 
the larger society. Schools eliminate factional 
and national hatreds and develop that mutual 
sympathy, respect, and understanding essential 
to loyal citizenship. 


Community Day, Saturpay, NoveMBER 10 

Education is a lifelong enterprise. The pro- 
gram for this day will emphasize the value of 
schools in the advancement of community life. 
Progressive communities provide for wholesome 
leisure activities—libraries, parks, playfields, 
auditoriums—and make the schoolhouse a com- 
munity center. 


Armistice Day, SuNpDAy, NOVEMBER 11 

Ten years ago today the thought of the world 
changed from war duties to the peaceful pur- 
suits of life. On this day let the ministers of all 
denominations tell what teachers and the schools 
are doing to build citizenship and character. 
Call attention to the fact that Education Week 
is now observed in other countries as suggested 
by the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. Note that the formal observance of 
Armistice Day under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Legion will be on Monday, November 12. 


** AMERICA FIRST ”’ 

In an address delivered at Omaha in 
October, 1925, President Coolidge gave 100 
per cent Americanism an interpretation 
quite different from that which appears to 
be in the minds of some of our jingoist 
contemporaries. His timely message was 
as follows: 


The generally expressed desire of “America 
First” cannot be criticized. It is a perfectly 
correct aspiration for our people to cherish. 
But the problem which we have to solve is how 
to make America first. 

We can make little contribution to the welfare 
of humanity on the theory that we are a superior 
people and all others are an inferior people. 

We are not likely to improve our own condi- 
tion or help humanity very much until we come 
to the sympathetic understanding that human 
nature is about the same everywhere, that it is 
rather evenly distributed over the surface of the 
earth, and that we are all united in a common 
brotherhood. 

We can only make America first in the true 
sense of cultivating a spirit of friendship and 
good will, by the exercise of the virtues of pa- 
tience and forbearance, by being “plenteous in 
mercy,” and through progress at home and help- 
fulness abroad, standing as an example of real 
service to humanity. 

We shall only be entering a period of prepara- 
tion for another conflict unless we can demo- 
bilize the racial antagonisms, fears, hatreds, and 
suspicions, and create an attitude of toleration 
in the public mind of the peoples of the earth. 
If our country is to have any position of leader- 
ship, I trust it may be in that direction, and I 
believe that the place where it should begin is at 
home. 

We know, and everyone knows, that these old 
systems, antagonisms, and reliance on force, 
have failed. If we are to maintain and perfect 
our own civilization, if we are to be of any bene- 
fit to the rest of mankind, we must turn aside 
from the thoughts of destruction and cultivate 
the thoughts of construction. 

We cannot place our main reliance upon ma- 
terial forces. We must reaffirm and reinforce 
our ancient faith in truth and justice, in charita- 
bleness and tolerance. We must make our su- 
preme commitment to the everlasting spiritual 
forces of life. We must mobilize the conscience 
of mankind. 








CREATIVE LEARNING AND TEACHING 


Professor Harry Lloyd Miller in his 
recent book, Creative Teaching and Learn- 
ing,) has presented much stimulus to con- 
structive thinking about educational ob- 
jectives and procedure. Many of his state- 
ments are startling in their challenge. It 
is primarily a discussion of his theory of 
teaching and learning under what he calls 
the contract plan. His use of this term is 
to be differentiated from the use of it as 
found in the Dalton Plan. Professor 
Miller summarizes this: ‘‘The central idea, 
the underlying hypothesis of this book... 
is conceived to be an application and an 
elucidation of the doctrine that every indi- 
vidual is what he may become... .’’? 
‘‘The important thing is to work for under- 
standing and to guide boys and girls in 
the creative adventures of the intellectual 
life. . . .’’® ‘‘In the projection of the the- 
sis of this book, we are frankly recogniz- 
ing the validity and the value of that body 
of growing opinion that sees in both the 
living school and the self-active individual 
something that is self-adaptive, self-repair- 
ing, self-resourceful, self-experimental, 
self-creative.’’ 4 

The book includes a stimulating intro- 
duction by President Glenn Frank, a dis- 
cussion of the contract plan of teaching in 
high schools, a plea for right education 
that frees and develops the individual, and 
an evaluation of the testing-measuring- 
classification movement. 

Some readers will be confused by the 
conversational style, which at times fails to 


*Creative Teaching and Learning. By Henry Lloyd Miller. 
or. 200. 
*Pp. 242. 
*P. 172. 
An Introduction to Educational Measurement. By W. Fenton and D. A. Worcester. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1928. 
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keep a close sequence of ideas, as seen in 
the digressions and parenthetical remarks. 
These frequently suggest lack of coherence. 
His yielding to the temptation to indulge 
in witticisms which at times approach the 
caustic seems prejudicial to the hope of 
interesting the unconvinced. 

To one who believes in the worth of 
occasionally re-thinking his educational 
faiths, the reading of this volume promises 
returns of value. 


Lois Correy Mossman. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


It begins to seem that every professional 
educator in the United States either has 
just published or is in process of writing a 
book on educational measurements. Two 
very excellent ones just off the press have 
come to my desk in the last few days. They 
are in no sense competitors—their content 
and purpose differ greatly. 

An Introduction to Educational Meas- 
urement, by Fenton and Worcester,® very 
simply and adequately fulfills the promise 
of its title. It is a clear, simple, ele- 
mentary introduction to the field of meas- 
urement of intelligenee and school achieve- 
ment. It is well suited to use as a textbook 
in teacher training institutions or for read- 
ing and study by older teachers in service 
who are untrained or inexperienced in this 
rapidly developing field. It well justifies 
the sane hope of the authors, expressed in 
the preface, ‘‘that this summary of the 
child’s personality will help to reunite his 
various qualities in the mind of the 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 
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teacher, so that the child will be considered 
not merely in terms of ‘‘quotients’’ alone, 
but that rather such varied factors as home 
background, emotional attitudes, interests 
during school and after school, etc., shall 
be brought into relation to these more tech- 
nical descriptive devices, to create a sym- 
pathetic and understanding concept of the 
child as a human individual.’’ 

In a technical sense the title of the book 
is not exactly accurate. It deals not only 
with educational measurements but also 
with the theory and practice of measuring 
intelligence. There is also a sensible and 
interesting discussion of the new type, in- 
formal tests. A unique feature of the book 
is a final chapter full of propaganda for 
the use of a greatly detailed and somewhat 
complicated ‘‘form of studying the indi- 
vidual child.’’ This is evidently the in- 
vention and pet hobby of the authors. As 
in the remainder of the book, one must 
agree that the point of view and emphasis 
in this chapter are sane and sensible. On 
the whole it is a good book, well suited to 
the purpose for which it was written. 

The other book is unique in the meas- 
urement field. It is a revised and enlarged 
edition of How to Measure, by Wilson and 
Hoke.* The book has been enlarged to at 
least twice its former size and has been 
brought up to the minute in its discussion 
and evaluation of standard educational 
and psychological tests. It is certainly 
destined to become a classic in this field. 

How to Measure is really two books in 
one. The old edition described the tests 
then available in the various subject-mat- 
ter fields and gave a somewhat perfunctory 
evaluation of each. The new book gives 
the same sort of description of the greatly 
increased number of tests now available, 
with a much more critical evaluation of 
the more important ones. In addition to 


* How to Measure. By I. M. Wilson and K. J. Hoke. 
* For example, see Kelley, The Interpretation of Educational Measurements. 
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this feature the authors now include a dis- 
cussion of the modern aims and methods of 
teaching as an introduction to the discus- 
sion of the tests in each subject-matter field 
and very often add a concrete illustration 
of test results and their interpretation in 
some definite situation. The book has be- 
come too detailed and voluminous to be a 
satisfactory textbook in most courses in 
teacher-training institutions. It is more 
nearly an encyclopedia of measurement in 
the fields of school achievement and 
intelligence. 

The mechanical set-up of the book is 
much more attractive than in the earlier 
edition. It is unfortunate that the proof- 
reading and editing have been far from 
perfect. In one chapter our friend Virgil 
Dickson of Oakland has been renamed 
‘*Dickinson’’; on the same page we find 
‘‘data is’’ and ‘‘data are’’; on succeeding 
pages, ‘‘the criteria are’’ and ‘‘a valid 
eriteria’’; Dr. Laura Zirbes still hails from 
the Cleveland University School. Parts 
of the chapter on ‘‘Statistical Terms and 
Procedures’’ are inaccurate or ambiguous. 
The authors allow the Standard Deviation 
to be computed from the median as a meas- 
ure of central tendency ; their explanation 
of the Probable Error of the Mean is com- 
pletely misleading; likewise ‘‘the middle 
50 per cent . . . represents the number of 
scores falling between the first and third 
quartiles’’ (pages 540, 548, and 535 re- 
spectively). Each of these is a minor criti- 
cism and could have been eliminated 
through careful editing. 

The authors reveal rather an implicit 
faith in the quotient techniques of meas- 
urement—a faith that seems quite unjusti- 
fied in the light of recent writing and 
discussion in the measurement field.?7 In 
one case a fifth grade pupil, with an I.Q. 
of 154, is placed in the low section with 


Revised edition. Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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seven others of a class of 20 because the 
reading quotient is only 85 (see page 370). 
The fact that this pupil has seventh grade 
reading ability and is excelled by only 
three of the 20 pupils is entirely over- 
looked. 

Perhaps it is petty and trifling to call 
attention to such minor matters as these. 
The book is a most valuable contribution to 
the literature of testing—unique and with- 
out a rival in the field of much of its con- 
tent. No teacher or superintendent of 
schools planning a testing program in a 
given field can afford to do so without a 
eareful study of the section of the book 
dealing with that field. The discussions of 
measurement in the ‘‘content’’ subjects of 
the elementary school and of the use of 
new-type, informal tests are unusually 
sound and helpful. We repeat that the 
book should become a classic in its 
field. 

J. R. McGavueuy. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


ARTICULATION OF THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL 


In certain respects the introduction of 
intermediate schools has tended to increase 
our difficulties instead of resolving them. 
Where formerly we had two problems of 
articulation we now have three. How this 
is, the new director of the Lincoln School, 
Professor Jesse H. Newlon, makes clear in 
an article which appears in the American 
Educational Digest for May. The senior 
high schools are largely unprepared to re- 
ceive the pupils who come from the care- 
fully differentiated courses and modern 
methods of instruction in the junior high 
schools that precede them. This is largely 
due to the influence of the colleges and 
hence it may be said that that influence 
begins to affect the lives of boys and girls 
two years earlier than formerly. From 


this point of view the reform of college 
education appears more pressing than ever 
before. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


The term guidance is gradually sup- 
planting the older ‘‘teach’’ in much con- 
temporary discussion of education. An 
excellent exposition of this idea is made 
by Professor Frank E. Morris, of Connec- 
ticut College, in School and Society for 
June 2. His main points are: guidance 
means helping the child (1) to make the 
most of his physical nature; (2) to develop 
properly his social nature; (3) to make the 
most of his abilities; (4) to become a real 
person, a personality; (5) to attain cul- 
ture. He compares old methods of guid- 
ance in home and school with new, and 
refers briefly to some of the outstanding 
clinics. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Three of the articles in the Teachers 
College Record for May have to do with 
educational aims. Professor Briggs shows 
how interests should be regarded as impor- 
tant factors in a liberal education. He 
asks the readers to consider what sort of 
education actually means most in their 
lives. His own answer to the question is, 
that which has awakened or strengthened 
interests. Many school studies contribute 
little to the sum total of one’s useful 
knowledge or skill but they do liberalize 
his interests and on this ground are to be 
defended. 

Professor Snedden contributes a criti- 
cism of the conception presented by Everett 
Dean Martin in his book entitled The 
Meaning of a Liberal Education. He finds 
this concept unsatisfactory because of its 
failure to recognize that education is 
‘‘liberal,’’ if at all, only in relation to cer- 
tain situations or requirements. Education 
is a means, not an end, and must be judged 
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in the light of the functions it is expected 
to perform. 

After pointing out some of the short- 
eomings of the ‘‘Seven Cardinal Princi- 
ples,’’ now so generally accepted, Professor 
Hosie offers a three-fold view of educa- 
tional objectives in which participation in 
phases of social life is assigned the highest 
or ultimate level. He attempts to show 
that the attainment of specific abilities is 
to be judged in terms of the development 
of personality, and this in turn by the 
part it actually plays in the life of the 
home and the community. The writer 
ends by pointing out some of the ad- 
vantages that this view may bring to 
the teacher. 


STATE UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


The gauntlet thrown down by univer- 
sity men who hold what is essentially an 
aristocratic view of public education has 
been taken up by President Coffman, of 
the University of Minnesota. In a ringing 
address, published in full in the Journal of 
the National Education Association for 
May, he defends free, popular education 
and exposes the fallacies in the charges of 
its critics. This is one of the most con- 
vincing statements ever penned in defense 
of the democratic principle applied to 
higher education and should have a very 
wide reading. 


THE SUNSHINE CAMP 


How children who are lagging behind in 
health and strength may be built up by 
sunshine, proper food, and care is made 
clear by an account of the Cambridge Sun- 
shine Camp contributed to the Journal of 
the National Education Association by Dr. 
H. F. Day. By experiment it was learned 
that the children must be kept in camp 
continuously for several weeks in the sum- 
mer and their entire lives carefully regu- 


lated. The main factors in the process of 
building up were found to be four: (1) 
rest, (2) diet, (3) sunshine treatment, (4) 
open air play. 

The article gives in detail the typical 
daily diets prescribed. 


INTERSCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 


The idealism induced by the Great War 
has not all been dissipated. Out of the 
activities of the Junior Red Cross, itself 
a product of the struggle, grew that form 
of national exchange known as interschool 
correspondence. This is essentially a peace- 
time rather than a relief function, and 
represents an attempt to bind the peoples 
of the world together in bonds of mutual 
sympathy and friendship rather than 
merely to bind up their wounds after a 
useless war has started. 

The present status of this admirable 
endeavor can be learned by reading Miss 
Brown’s article on the subject in School 
Life for May. 


A SABBATICAL IN DENMARK 


How sabbatical leave may profit Ameri- 
ean schools is well illustrated by the ac- 
count of a visit to the schools of Denmark, 
by Miss Nellie Quinn, that appears in the 
Chicago Schools Journal for April. A stay 
of only a few weeks enabled her to get 
very interesting impressions of a system of 
adult high schools that saved Denmark 
from utter decay as well as of the schools 
for children and youth. The writer found 
the teaching earnest, vigorous, and highly 
individual and the learning in some re- 
spects at least remarkably thorough. 

Miss Quinn notes that the newspapers 
of the country seem to support and not 
nullify the work of the schools by 
accepting responsibility for the effect of 
what they print and by exercising 
discrimination. Our American press 
would do well to note this suggestion. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 

Character Education in the Junior High 
School. By Elvin H. Fishback. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1928. Pp. 
190. $1.24. 

Methods with Adolescents. By Ralph W. 
Pringle. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1927. Pp. 437. $2.00. 

The Passing of the Recitation. By V. T. 
Thayer. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1928. Pp. 331. $2.00. 

Citizenship Training in Elementary 
Schools. By Ellie M. Marx. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1926. Pp. 149. 
$1.30. 

The Teaching of Home Economics. By 
Clara M. Brown and Alice H. Haley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 
395. $2.00. 

Intelligence Tests. By Walter F. Dear- 
born. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1928. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

Junior Citizens in Action. By Walter R. 
Hepner and Frances K. Hepner. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 
257. Illus. $.92. 

School. Training of Gifted Children. By 
Henry H. Goddard. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1928. Pp. 226. $2.00. 

The Breed-French Speller—Complete 
Course. By Frederick S. Breed and 
William C. French. Chicago: Lyons 
and Carnahan, 1927, Pp. 257. 

Pleasant Pathways. By Wilhelmina 
Harper and Aymer J. Hamilton. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 262. 
Illus. 

Junior Home Problems. By Kate W. 
Kinyon and L. Thomas Hopkins. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1928. 
Pp. 214. Illus. $1.00. 

Picture Values in Education. By Joseph 
J. Weber. Chicago: Educational Screen, 
Inc., 1928. Pp. 156. Illus. 

The Little Book. Preprimer, Child’s Own 

Way Series. By Marjorie Hardy. Chi- 


cago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1928. 
Pp. 48. Illus. 

Trigonometry. By Ernst R. Breslich and 
Charles A. Stone. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 122. Tables. 
$1.85. 

Junior High School English—Book Three. 
By Claudia E. Crumpton and James 
F. Hosic. New York: American Book 
Co., 1928. Pp. 374. 

The Behavior of Young Children of the 
Same Family. By Blanche C. Weill. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1928. Pp. 220. $3.00. 

A College Grammar. By Mason Long. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1928. Pp. 
323. $3.00. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 
1928: No. 271, State Budget Control of 
State Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Osear W. Irvin; pp. 122. No. 277, 
The Relation of the Teacher’s Education 
to Her Effectiveness, by Charles L. 
Jacobs; pp. 97. No. 282, Public School 
Plumbing Equipment, by Minor W. 
Thomas; pp. 128. No. 288, Negativism 
of Pre-School Children, by Martha M. 
Reynolds; pp. 126. No. 293, The Evolu- 
tion of the Connecticut State School 
System, by Orwin B. Griffin; pp. 261. 
No. 296, An Analysis of the Downey 
Will-Temperament Tests, by Richard S. 
Uhrbrock; pp. 78. No. 297, School At- 
tendance as a Factor in School Progress, 
by Carl W. Ziegler; pp. 63. No. 298, 
Personnel Studies of Scientists in the 
United States, by Ching-Ju Ho; pp. 59. 
No. 299, State Control of Textbooks, by 
Clyde J. Tidwell; pp. 78. No. 300, 
Teacher Turnover in the Cities and Vil- 
lages of New York State, by Willard 
S. Elsbree; pp. 88. 

The Administration of an Elementary 
School. By Arthur S. Gist. New York: 

Scribners, 1928. Pp. 308. 
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Heredity and Child Culture. By Henry 
D. Chapin. Revised Edition. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1928. Pp. 
278. $2.50. , 

Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. 
By Augusta Stevenson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1928. Book Two, pp. 
130; illus.; $.72. Book Five, pp. 329; 
illus. ; $.92. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Public School as a State Institution. 
By H. H. Schroeder. Bloomington, IIl.: 
Publie School Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 
81. 

Where Industry Clasps:Hands with Edu- 
cation. Reprinted from Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, January 24, 1928. Pp. 16. 
Illus. 

A Suggested List of Activities for Grades 
One to Six. Curriculum Series, No. 1. 
Raleigh, N. C.: Elementary Education 
Council. Pp. 66. $.50. 

Washburne Individual Arithmetic. By 
Carleton Washburne et al. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1927. Book 
One, pp. 106. Book Two, pp. 110. Book 
Three, pp. 92. Book Four, pp. 103. 
Book Five, pp. 108. Teacher’s Manual, 
Books One to Five, pp. 54. Correction 
Book, Books One to Five, pp. 88. Test 
Book, Books One to Five, pp. 66. Key 
for Test Book, Books One to Five, pp. 
66. 

Achievement Scale in Household Science. 
By May E. Davis. New York: Ginn and 
Co., 1928. 

A Plan for Teaching Highway Safety. By 
F, A. Boggess. Washington, D. C.: 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
1928. Pp. 20. 

The Economic Effects of Education. By 
Harold F. Clark. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. IV, No. 5. Pp. 
39. 


Fourth Handbook of the Educational Press 
Association of America. Washington, 
D. C., 1928. Pp. 24. 

Annual Reports. Chicago: Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, Vol. 22, 
No. 6, June, 1928. Pp. 144. 

President’s Report and Catalogue of Pu- 
pils for the Year 1927. Philadelphia: 
Girard College. Pp. 128. 

Results and Significance of the New Type 
of Modern Language Tests. By Frederic 
D. Cheydleur. Reprinted from The 
Modern Language Journal, Vol. XII, 
No. 7, April, 1928. Pp. 18. 

The Construction and Validation of a 
French Grammar Test. By F. D. Cheyd- 
leur. Reprinted from Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, March, 1928. Pp. 15. 
School Records and Reports. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, Research Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 5. 
Pp. 126. 

Creating a Curriculum for Adolescent 
Youth. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. VI, No.1. Pp. 79. 

High School Library Standards. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina 
Extension Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 13, 
May, 1928. Pp. 77. 

Five Years of the American Child Health 
Association. New York: American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., 
1927. Pp. 76. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Schools of New York City. 
For the Year Ending July 31, 1927. 
New York: Board of Education, Park 
Avenue and 59th Street. Pp. 794. 

Building the German Vocabulary. By 
Peter Hagboldt. University of Chicago 
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